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Our 


Dumb Animals 


By ADELAIDE SOULE, Vice-President of the Oakland S. P. C. A. of Alameda County, California 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HUMANE EDUCATION. 


HERE is misconception in the 
minds of many persons as to 
the value or necessity of hu- 
mane teaching. schools 
are given over to fads, and the 
children’s time and the tax- 

Mi} payers’ money are wasted,” 

says the impatient parent. ‘I 

teach my children to be kind and considerate 

to all animals. What nonsense to teach it 
in the schools!” 

Now, while it is undoubtedly true that in 
some families children are taught to consider 
the rights of helpless creatures, these homes 
are in the minority. There are many others 
where there is no such teaching by precept 
and where the example is directly in oppo- 
sition to humane ideas. Three thousand years 
ago, Spartan fathers exposed unwished-for 
babes upon the city walls to die. The same 
type of man exists today. Public opinion 
may force him to care for his children, but he 
does not hesitate to kick the stray dog from 
his door, or to throw the undesired litter of 
kittens into a vacant tot to die of starvation. 
Is it not necessary that children reared in 
such an environment as this should receive 
some counter education or suggestion? 

Even in homes where intentions are of the 
best, great ignorance often prevails as to the 
proper treatment of domestic animals. How 
many of us understand the needs of the house 
dog and cat, of the horse, the cow, the do- 
mestic fowl? And what do we know of child 
psychology? Does the young mother, smiling 
at baby thumping his Teddy bear, realize what 
kind of brain cells he is building at that mo- 
ment? Does the father understand the in- 
tensely imitative faculty of young children, 
and how all his words and acts are stored up 
for future reproduction? In the formative 
period, when it is possible to influence a 
child in almost any direction, he is left, more 
often than not, to chance; and quite fre- 
quently to the worst possible example. 

In addition, a child receives all sorts of 
outside suggestions, some of them very brutal- 
izingin effect. Allchildren love to read stories 
of animal life. Left to themselves, this desire is 
gratified by the comic supplement or hunting 
tales which foster a desire to kill and destroy. 
It is easy to provide a child with good litera- 
ture in this line, and one advantage of public 
school teaching is that the teacher does thus 
intelligently direct the inquiring mind. It is 
a mistake to suppose that all books written to 
inculcate friendly feelings toward animals are 
written by ‘Nature Fakers.”” There isa large 
field of perfectly sane literature upon the 
subject. 


Are Humane Workers Sentimentalists? 


An idea prevails in many minds that the 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals are run by a set of sentimentalists 
who are inclined to exaggerate the sufferings 
of animals and to make a vital matter of a 
mere fad. Anyone who has gone at all be- 
neath the surface in humane work knows that 
it is impossible to exaggerate the sufferings 
of animals. But to pass that question for the 
moment, is the charge of sentimentalism a 
reasonable one? I think not. It must be 
remembered, of course, that the so-called 
sentimentalists—those whose tender hearts are 
so wrung by the suffering around them that 
they cannot have peace without doing some- 
thing to alleviate it—are the ones, and in the 
past, the only ones, who have supported hu- 
mane work financially. Naturally, their ideas 
have been consulted, their utterances given 
publicity, their wishes shown preference to 
those of the ‘‘practical’’ persons who did 
nothing to help on the work. The very per- 
sons who criticise the S. P. C. A. for undue 
sentimentality, do not hesitate to appeal to 
it in case of necessity. It is well that they 
should do so. It is a good and proper thing 


that the first thought to enter the mind when 


an act of cruelty is observed is that “the 
the person. is inclined to be critical: “Why 


does not the S. P. A. put a stop to this?” 
A very few days a a woman said to me, 
“You humane workers are not half active 
enough. You should have more men in the 
field, all in uniform; and when a complaint is 
sent in, one of them should be detailed in- 
stantly to investigate it.’ 

“Very true,”’ I said. ‘‘How are we to pay 
the extra men?” 

“Pay them?” she said blankly. 

That is the trouble. People do not think. 
They apparently believe that the humane 
societies are provided for by some miraculous 
manna, and that the duty of the individual 
ends with reporting cases of cruelty. It only 
begins there. What the Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals is demanding is 
simply—justice. The lowest living creature 
has a right to life free from artificially pro- 
duced misery. 


Our Duty to Help the Weak 


It is often said, with a shrug, that the hu- 
mane societies are fighting the cosmic law; 
that it is the law of nature that animals 
should prey upon one another, and that 
man, the most important animal of all, 
has a perfect right to make use of the lower 
animals. But every Christian sets his 
face distinctly against the operation of this 
law, so far as it affects his own kind. 

“Let us help the w eak, succor the wounded, 
lift up the fallen,” he says. Are animals to 
be entirely barred from this Christian spirit? 
Even granting man to be so short-sighted and 
cruel as to deny to an enslaved lower order of 
beings the help he gives to his own species, 
he has no right to add to the burden already 
laid upon animals by the inevitable working 
of nature’s laws. The cruelties that humane 
workers seek to abate are not those that come 
upon animals in the ordinary course of their 
lives as animals, but those deliberately or 
ignorantly inflicted upon them by men. Judge 
Everett Brown, in a recent speech before the 
humane society, called attention to the sig- 
nificant fact that the animals the humane 
society is most often called upon to protect 
are the domestic animals—the cow, the horse, 
the dog, the cat, the more or less domesticated 
birds of the field. There will be plenty of 
work for the S. P. C. A. for many decades to 
come in gran the sufferings of animals 
that can be prevented by proper education of 
the human animal without attacking the 
cosmic law which decrees that the lower shall 
fall before the higher. But even in that re- 
gard, I boldly assert that it is the duty of 
every man and woman to save the animal 
world, as far as possible, from_this heritage 
of pain. The very basis of Christianity is 
opposition to the cosmic law. ‘‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’’ was a defiance flung in 
its face two thousand years ago by One whom 
most of us profess to follow. 


The selfishness, indifference, inertia of the 
world is hard to realize until you have set 
yourself against these forces—until you have 
taken your stand definitely with those who 
help as against those who hinder. Monstrous 
wrongs go on through years and centuries, and 
to the few earnest souls protesting, laboring, 
striving against them, it seems as though they 
would go on forever; as though their strength, 
their prayers, their very lives were sacrificed 
in the vain effort to make their fellowmen see 
their duty. But the little leaven does tell. 
Very slowly—so slowly that the workers, each 
busy in his little sphere, may not see it—the 
world is moving forward toward the light. 
Children, to a certain extent, have been 
rescued from the clutches of avarice and 
cruelty. Not entirely. Child labor still ex- 


ists. Neglected and ill-treated children have 
to be cared for by the state. But the state 
has learned to care. That is something. A 
few centuries ago, nobody cared. Insane per- 
sons are no longer treated like criminals. 
Criminals, it is beginning to be dimly under- 
stood, may be turned into honest men and 
women, if they are taken young enough. 
If they are taken young enough! That is the 


point. The child is easily moulded; the youth 
less easily; the adult only with the greatest 
difficulty. 


Need of General Awakening 


It is not alone the school child who needs 
humane education. The country at large— 
the shippers of animals for food purposes— 
the makers of laws—the whole nation, in one 
sense or another—need to be awakened. Even 
the humane societies need to be educated as 
to their powers, and their limitations. There 
are many questions that cannot be met or 
handled by isolated local societies, however 
willing or efficient they may be. It is im- 
portant to curb cruelty that comes under our 
notice. It is a thousand times more impor- 
tant to educate the coming generation out of 
cruelty. If we arrest a man for driving a 
horse unfit for work, we have helped in that 
individual case. The horse has, at least, tem- 
porary relief. The man receives a salutary 
lesson. The report in the newspapers may 
possibly deter some other brutal or thought- 
less driver from repeating the cruelty. But 
these individual cases are mere drops in the 
bucket. The selfishness, indifference and 
downright cruelty of human beings in their 
relations to animals is rooted deep in habit, 
and the only cure is eradication. They must 
be educated. With this in mind, the state 
associations, the national and international 
associations, in their work of educating the 
people through the press, the public library 
and the distribution of humane literature, be- 
come most important factors. The real suc- 
cess of humane work lies in organization and 
education. The individual should support the 
local society to the extent dictated by his 
conscience. He should not excuse himself by 
saying that probably the authorities help to 
pay the humane officer. The officer is merely 
the sign that the society exists. Back of him 
is the great educational force that must have 
financial support or fail in its most important 
function. Any man or woman who regrets 
the conditions in slaughter-houses, in the 
shipment of cattle by rail and sea, in the 
treatment of animals in the large, at home or 
abroad, should do more than sympathize and 
condemn. He should at least help the work 
by becoming a member of the nearest local 
society. These societies, in their turn, must 
be in touch with the larger organizations in 
which they are units, and while doing their 
immediate work in local alleviation of dis- 
tress, must bear in mind the greater meaning 
of the work as a whole. The state organiza- 
tions, while able to handle many problems too 
large for the local societies, must, in their 
turn, be more or less dependent upon other 
forces greater than themselves. And above 
and back of all, is public opinion—public 
opinion that slowly is being educated to a 
sufficiently Christian point of view to admit 
that a lower order of beings have rights that 
humans should respect. 


Only make the world see the truth. Then 
we may trust to the innate good in the human 
soul—to that divine spark that for centuries 
has arrayed itself against cruelty and wrong 
and injustice, and that in the face of the 
cosmic law, declares: ‘I will not take advan- 
tage of my weaker brother. Because he is 
helpless and unintelligent, I will befriend him. 
Because am strong, I will be merciful. 


Above all, because I am a man, made in the 
image of God, I will be just.” 


Our 


For Our Dumb Animals 
THE WILDBIRD 


O do not try to pinion my glad wings, 

And place me in a cage of rushes made, 
And bid me captive my full heart unlade 

Of all its wild, mad, joyous utterings; 

I could not, like the little bird that sings 

In gilded cage, outpour, quite undismayed, 
My songs to charm the ears of earthlings—paid 
With dainty fare for all my carolings. 

I was not formed to grace the haunts of man— 
To trill and pipe, from morn till close of day, 
Melodious notes behind bright prison bars; 
My wings untrammeled the far ethers fan; 

I warble to the winds, as free as they, 

A minstrel wanderer among the stars. 


LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


WATER FOR THE BIRDS 


Professor W. C. Perry of Milledgeville, 
Illinois, constructed and erected a water- 
tight box and fastened it to the top of a post 
on the corner of his lawn. During the hot 
summer months he kept this box filled with 
water for the little birds to come and drink 
at will. Many birds learned of this public 
watering-place and came there to drink and 
to sing sweet songs. 


PRACTICAL USE OF BIRD HOUSES 


In Westerly, Rhode Island, lives George E. 
Hoxie, a bird lover who believes that any 
farmer will find it profitable to cultivate 
their acquaintance, says a writer in Rural 
Life. He has on his farm twenty-two bird 
houses, all of which were occupied last season, 
there being two nests of bluebirds and twenty 
nests of swamp swallows. Besides these there 
were raised about the buildings four nests of 
barn swallows and seven nests of eave swal- 
lows, totaling about two hundred birds, young 
andold. Then there were within five hundred 
feet of the house ten robin nests, one oriole, 
one waxwing, one house wren, two chippings 
two ground sparrows and one kingbird, making 
in all eighteen nests, with three hundred in- 
sect-destroying songsters that were not only a 
continual joy, but a source of profit. 

Mr. Hoxie attributes a big yield of apples 
last season to the destruction by birds of the 
insect pest that assails the apples from bloom 
to finish, and he advises other farmers to 
encourage bird life. 
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For Our Dumb Animals by GEORGE A. RAETH, Secretary of the Wisconsin Game Protective Association 


BOYS AND BIRDS IN MILWAUKEE 


How Bird-House Building Started in the Public Schools and Some of the Results 


NG! A gun shot is heard and 
an object is seen tumbling 
from a tree to the ground be- 
neath. A man, a foreigner, 
hastens to pick up what he has 
shot—killed—the lifeless form 
: of a meadow lark, now a mere 

bundle of feathers. The life 
of a beautiful songster has been quenched 
forever. 

Along the coasts and upon the nation’s 
many islands in the sea, the millinery plun- 
derer is doing his ‘‘best’’ to fulfil the crying 
demand for still more plumes to adorn 
Madame’s new hat for the coming season. 
On the mainland and inland lakes, we are 
brought face to face with the so-called pot- 
hunters, game-hogs, spring-shooters and mar- 
ket hunters, whose deviltry upon harmless 
birds makes one shudder, whenever their 
names are mentioned. The above-named 
classes of gentlemen, I beg your pardon, I 
wanted to say swine, are a species of the 
mammalia, whose lust to kill and slaughter 
never ceases. 

The spring-shooter delights in pursuing wild 
game birds in the spring and summer months, 
when birds are propagating. Such shooting 
and killing is wont to reduce perceptibly the 
numbers of birds and surely tends toward 
extermination. 

Of course, when we begin to outline the 
causes for the rapid depletion of our native 
birds, such natural enemies of birds like the 
cat, rat, dog, skunk, fox, squirrel, hawk, crow, 
English sparrow, etc., must not be omitted. 
Of those mentioned, it might be said with 
positive proof that the cat and English spar- 
row are the most injurious to bird life. Be- 
sides these, storms destroy great numbers in 
migrating seasons. 

But when one analyzes the causes of bird 
destruction, it becomes manifest that man, 
the ‘‘man behind the gun” is chiefly respon- 
sible. His ‘“‘persecution is annual, perennial, 
extended and excessive. It gives a species no 
chance to recover. It seldom stops short of 


extermination, unless restrained by stringent ' 


laws efficiently enforced.” 


BIRD HOUSES MADE BY BOYS QF THE SECOND DISTRICT SCHOOL, No. 1, 
MILWAUKEE, IN SPRING OF 1910 


These are the things and more of them with 
which our boys of the Milwaukee. public 
schools are made familiar. The same is also 
done in other cities of this country of the 
‘‘free,’’ where the more humane races abide. 
It is by knowledge then, by the exposition of 
facts as they are and by meeting their fallacies 
with common sense solutions, that the best 
results are gained. 


What the Boys Learn About Birds 


The boy of Milwaukee is taught, and has 
found out for himself, that the birds of the 
nation, in some instances, are nearing ex- 
tirpation. Furthermore, the-knowledge im- 
parted to this youth has taught him that the 
birds are his friends and are of great economic 
value to mankind in general. 

We all know that it is difficult, in fact too 
late, to give any onea thorough training about 
bird life when the person to be taught has 
reached the adult stage in life. As in all 
other worldly strivings, we must look to the 
budding youth to bring into realization the ade- 
quate protection of our birds in years to come. 

One way in which the Milwaukee boy be- 
gins his formative period in the cause of bird 
protection is by building bird houses in his 
manual training shop. The boy is given his 
nature study in connection with his other 
class work in school; at the Milwaukee public 
museum he listens to instructive bird lectures 
as delivered by Mr. Alfred C. Burrill, but in 
the writer’s opinion there is no form of in- 
struction more beneficial to the youngster, 
when speaking of the protection of birds, than 
the subject of manual training. Why? Be- 
cause, when he constructs his bird house, he 
brings into action and harmoniously develops 
the head, heart and hand. Within his head 
is ingrained a store of knowledge which enables 
him to see straight and reason well; within his 
heart are instilled the elements of love and 
appreciation for birds, while the ultimate 
result is the responding action in building a 
bird house in obedience to the head and heart. 
These are the essentials of education and of 
manual training. It is by strengthening the 
head, heart and hand simultaneously and har- 
moniously in a boy that manual training aims 
to meet some of the modern needs of the 
world’s activities. 


Enthusiasm of Even Big Boys 


The subject of bird-house building found its 
origin at the Second District School, No. 1, 
and has since then grown in popularity in many 
sections of the city of Milwaukee. The en-. 
thusiasm shown in bird home-making knows 
no bounds,—even the older boys of the gradu- 
ating classes delight in following the example 
of the boys of the lower grades. And _ their 
efforts invariably have proven worth while, 
for birds have readily taken to their bird 
houses, oftentimes the day after the homes 
were put in place. 

Thus, bird study and bird-house making in 
Milwaukee has aided materially to discourage 
the destruction of our feathered friends, their 
eggs, and nests. It has shown our youth how 
inhuman is the killing of birds for market and 
millinery purposes. And most of all, the sub- 
ject has aroused public sentiment and awak- 
ened an appreciation for bird life in general. 
Moreover, the above studies have brought 
about a clearer realization of the fact, that 
without the help of our wild birds, successful 
farming would be utterly impossible, because 
of the destruction done in the United States 
by insect and rodent pests upon which the 
birds feed. 

Therefore, would it not be advisable to 
recommend and introduce bird-house making 
into every manual training work-shop for boys 
of every state in the Union? 
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“WHAT IS THE ONE MOST SIGNIFICANT THING, THE ONE ACT THAT PROM- 
ISES TO BE MOST FAR-REACHING IN ITS INFLUENCE FOR GOOD TO ANIMALS, 
THAT YOUR SOCIETY HAS ACCOMPLISHED DURING THE YEAR JUST CLOSING?” 


Answered by 
ALFRED WAGSTAFF, New York City 


Dr. WILLIAM 0. STILLMAN, Albany, N. Y. 
WALTER STILSON HUTCHINS, Washington, D. C. 
JOHN W. FAXON, Chattanooga 
Mrs. CAROLINE EARLE WHITE, Philadelphia 


SAM W. WEIS, New Orleans 


Mrs. W. N. WOOD, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. M. JENNIE KENDALL, Nashua, N. H. 


BAND OF MERCY WORK 
Enrollment of 11,000 School Children by the 
Washington Humane Society 


Washington, D.C., Sept. 15, 1910. 

I know of nothing more important in the 
work of the Washington Humane Society 
during the present year than the enrollment 
of 11,000 school children in Bands of Mercy 
pledged to a lifetime of kindness to dumb ani- 
mals. The influence of such an organization 
(which we hope to increase to a membership 
of 40,000 during the next six months) is all 
for good and ought to be lasting. The child 
who learns the lesson that inferior creatures 
depend upon him for protection acquires a 
dignity in his own mind to which it is always 
safe to appeal. 

WALTER STILSON HUTCHINS, 


President, Washington Humane Society. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN COLORADO 


State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection 
Rejoices in School Work 
Denver, Colo., Sept. 6, 1910. 

Actual establishment of humane education 
in the public schools. Mrs. E. Irene Rood 
secured the passage of a law requiring it in 
1901. During the past school year Dr. 
William Riley Callicotte, state superintendent 
of moral and humane education, among other 
things has given 578 model lecture lessons in 
165 towns to 43,894 children in their school 
rooms before 2,418 teachers—over 40 per cent. 
of the teachers of the state. He is giving a 
regular course of lectures the present year in 
the state normal schools. The state super- 
intendent of public instruction provides all 
teachers with a formal outlined course of 
humane education. A fair start has been 
made in establishing humane education as an 
integral part of the public school work of the 


state. 
E. K. WHITEHEAD, Secretary, 
Colorado State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


Chicago Anti-Cruelty Society Issues Book to 
Popularize Education Law 
Chicago, IIll., Sept. 9, 1910. 

From its very inception over ten years ago 
The Anti-Cruelty Society has stood for the 
principle of humane education gg children 
as the greatest hope of the cause. y Junior 
Chapter meetings in schools and elsewhere as 
well as by lectures it has sought to blaze a 
pathway in this much neglected territory. 

The Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago was a 
potent factor in securing the late moral and 
humane education law of this state. The 
most significant thing at this time is to popu- 
larize this law and to lay a solid foundation 
for it by wc tad the best and most practical 
help to teachers. During the past year Mrs. 
Flora Helm Krause has, at the Society’s re- 
quest, prepared a manual which contains a 
systematic and graded course of study to- 
gether with valuable aids to teachers. It is 
hoped that this book will have a permanent 
and far-reaching effect for good both in this 
state and elsewhere. 

HUGO KRAUSE, Secretary, 
The Anti-Cruelty Society, Chicago. 


LECTURES TO HORSEMEN 
Teaming Interests of Chicago Influenced by 
Illinois Humane Society 

Chicago, September 12, 1910. 
The one act that promises to be the most 
far-reaching in its influence for good to animals 
accomplished by this Society during the year, 
is the bringing together of all of the different 
interests having to do with the work horse 
and procuring from them active cooperation 
in advancing proper consideration for the 
rights of these animals and their fair and just 
treatment. The lecture course delivered at 
the Society’s building was the means of bring- 
ing the interests together and the discussions 
following each lecture were concerned with 
humane education in its economic and immedi- 
ately practical aspects. 
GEORGE A. H. SCOTT, Secretary, 


The Illinois Humane Society. 


FIRST WORK-HORSE PARADE 


South Bend Humane Society Finds Crowning 
Good in Show of Fine Animals 
South Bend, Ind., Sept. 3, 1910. 

We believe the greatest good accomplished 
during the last year was a _work-horse 
parade in which hundreds of good looking, 
well cared for, patient, faithful horses par- 
ticipated. 

As the long line of horses and wagons 
passed down the street, in view of tens of 
thousands of spectators, it awakened an in- 
terest in thousands of people who formerly 
thought that a horse was nothing but a horse, 
but when these hundreds of broad-bodied, 
intelligent, bright-eyed animals passed before 
them they more than ever believed that a 
horse was worthy of greater consideration. 

Its effect upon the drivers was to make 
them feel that a horse was something worth 
loving and worth caring for, with the result 
that from now on we are certain that every 
horse in this parade and a great many that 
were not, will be more kindly treated. 

H. A. PERSHING, Secretary, 

South Bend Humane Society. 


FREE USE OF PRESS 


Good Results of Editorial Notices about N. H. 
Woman’s Humane Society 
Nashua, N. H., Sept. 9, 1910. 

In looking backward over the experiences 
of the year, so rich in the harvest of deeds of 
mercy, accomplished only by the enthusiasm 
of faithful workers, we pause to consider the 
most important of them all. Early in the 
year we secured the cooperation of the editors 
of fifteen newspapers of the state, daily and 
weekly. They have published reports of the 
Society’s work, including the laws covering 
cruelty and many articles bearing upon kind- 
ness. 

It has created a thoughtful humane senti- 
ment throughout the old Granite State, reach- 
ing thousands of readers. It has brought to 


us the assistance of parents, children, clergy- 
men, teachers and town officials, and we realize 
forcibly as never before, the truth of the old 
adage, ‘‘The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

M. J. KENDALL, President, 


New Hampshire Woman’s Humane Society. 


MATTHEW McCURRIE, San Francisco 
EDWIN K. WHITEHEAD, Denver 
GEORGE A. H. SCOTT, Chicago 
OSCAR A. TROUNSTINE, Cincinnati 


H. A. PERSHING, South Bend, Ind. 
F. B. RUTHERFORD, Philadelphia 
HUGO KRAUSE, Chicago 


KILLED 500 HORSES 
Rigid Examination in Marts of Philadelphia 
by Pennsylvania S. P.C. A. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 2, 1910. 

Replying to your inquiry of the 31st ult., 
the one act that promises to be most far- 
reaching in its influence for good, that we 
have accomplished, is the strict examination 
of horses and mules, offered for sale at the 
several bazaars in Philadelphia and nearby 
towns. 

Our agents during these sales, have had 
humanely killed, FIVE HUNDRED AND 
EIGHT aged, decrepit and suffering animals, 
in the year ending September 1, 1910. The 
sufferings relieved in these cases cannot be 
measured in words. 


F. B. RUTHERFORD, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. 


WATERING-TROUGHS FOR HORSES 
Educational and Practical Results of Work of 
San Francisco S. P. C. A. 

San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 6, 1910. 

Our work-horse parade was a mighty under- 
taking and the results educationally were cor- 
respondingly great. The influence of it was 
far-reaching and spread throughout the city 
and into the suburban counties, inducing 
drivers to regard their horses differently and 
to think of their welfare and care. 

From a practical standpoint, more direct 
good has been accomplished by the erection of 
watering-troughs than by any other feature. 
From them many thousands of horses receive 
refreshment each day. Who can say what it 
means to a tired, hard-worked horse to be 
able, at intervals in his long arduous day’s 
labor, to plunge his nose into a trough of cool, 
refreshing water, and drink long invigorating 
draughts of it? Only those who have seen 
how the animals enjoy their drink can appre- 
ciate its importance. Now that basins for 
dogs have been provided on all troughs the 
good accomplished has increased twofold. 
The city government, realizing the worth of 
the troughs, authorized the Society to erect 
ten additional ones, which are now in course 
of construction. 

MATTHEW McCURRIE, Secretary, 

San Francisco S. P. C. A. 


MORE MONEY EXPENDED 


Enlarged Work of S. P. C. A. in N. Y. City 
Due to Liberal Policy 


New York, Sept. 8, 1910. 
In response to your inquiry of the 3lst of 
August, as to ‘the one act that promises to 
be most far-reaching in its influence for good 
that The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has accomplished during 
the year ending September lst,’’ permit me to 
say that our operations have been extended 
in every direction, our equipment materially 
enlarged, new fields entered, and better and 
greater work accomplished, as the result of 
the action of our Board of Managers in depart- 
ing from the somewhat conservative policy 
which has heretofore been followed and taking 
a broader view in regard to the expenditure 
of money. 
ALFRED WAGSTAFF, President, 
The American S. P. C. A. 
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LIVE STOCK RELIEVED 


Overcrowded Cars Unloaded at Albany by 
Order of Humane Society 


Albany, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1910. 
In your favor of August 31, 1910, you in- 
quire concerning the most important indi- 
vidual act performed by the Mohawk and 
Hudson’ River Humane Society during the 
past year in regard to relieving suffering among 
animals. Possibly the work which we have 
been doing in the way of stopping the over- 
crowding of live stock in shipment has affected 
as large a number of animals as any other. 
Many cars have been unloaded and stock 
distributed among empty cars. An interest- 
ing prosecution of our Society recently re- 
sulted in the sentence and imprisonment for 
six months where a man was convicted of 
starving and neglecting his horse. The cul- 
prit made a desperate fight. What is most 
needed among anti-cruelty societies just now 
is a movement to improve slippery streets of 
the cities in the winter. The good resulting 
from this would be very widespread. 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. O. STILLMAN, President, 


Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Society. 


SQUARE DEAL FOR HORSES 


Pointed Slogan Widely Circulated by ‘“‘Dow”’ 
Plan of Ohio Humane Society 
Cincinnati, Sept. 7, 1910. 

I am of the opinion that the Dow plan will 
be an effective force for bettering the condition 
of animals. Miss M. C. Dow, one of our 
directors, is a local druggist, with ten stores. 
She has undertaken the task of getting what 
she calls the ‘‘Horse Slogan’’ printed on at 
least one hundred million pieces of literature. 
The slogan follows :— 


A SQUARE DEAL for the HORSE 


We believe every horse deserves three ample 
meals daily; water frequently; proper shoes; a 
blanket in cold weather; two weeks’ vacation 
annually. 


THROW AWAY THE WHIP 


Miss Dow prints this on every piece of 
printed matter that goes out from her concern. 
She has written to 2,500 corporations and 
business houses in the country asking them 
to adopt the slogan and print it on all of their 
literature, not only for this year but indefi- 
nitely. One patent medicine house, on receipt 
of the request, has promised to put a humane 
appeal in two million booklets. 

She has printed horse and dog folders, 
which are placed in all of her outgoing busi- 
ness mail and are also wrapped in all packages 
leaving the Dow stores. She supplies our 
Society with these folders and we have sent 
them broadcast over the land. She gets the 
folders in 500,000 lots, thereby getting the 
best price, and supplies firms with the folders 
in any quantity at the half-million price, or 
she sends them the cut free of charge where 
they prefer printing their own. 

Miss Dow also presents to twelve persons 
each year silver medals of honor for deeds of 


humanity. 
OSCAR A. TROUNSTINE, 
Sec’y-Treas. The Ohio Humane Society. * 


‘care. 


WHERE BILL-BOARDS ARE USED 


Humane Education Society of Chattanooga Has 
Novel Method of Publicity 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 5, 1910. 

The people must know that every state has a 
code of laws against cruelty, especially to 
children and animals. These laws should be 
sewing before the public and enforced to the 
etter. 

To accomplish this, we have had 8 x 10-foot 
posters placed upon the bill-boards (our own 
idea) of Chattanooga containing the laws re- 
lating to cruelty to children and animals, dog 
and cock-fighting, etc. 

We have also prepared in printed circulars 
warning to all who violate these laws. When 
a report is made to us, for instance, of cruelty 
to horses or mules by overloading, overdriving, 
torment, or the deprivation of necessary 
sustenance or mutilation, we send a letter 
with this circular to the owners of the stock 
injured calling attention to the particular case 
and requesting the owners to not only investi- 
gate the case mentioned but to examine care- 
fully as to the condition of all their animals. 
This course has had its effect. Many teams 
have been sent to the pasture for rest and 
We can see the effects of our humane 
treatment by tracing it through the educa- 
tion of our posters and warnings, and be- 
lieve now that all violations of humane laws 
are daily decreasing. 

JNO. W. FAXON, President, 

Chattanooga Humane Education Society. 


FREE ANIMAL DISPENSARY 
Women’s Organization Offers Veterinary Ser- 
vice to Poor in Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, Sept. 4, 1910. 

Having been asked to state what is the most 
significant thing, what is the act promising 
to be most far-reaching in its influence for 
good accomplished by the Women’s Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals during the year just expired on 
September 1, I should say that it was the 
Free Dispensary of Philadelphia for the treat- 
ment of sick or injured horses, mules and the 
smaller animals, founded by that Society and 
opened in the early part of last December. 

It is modeled after the one which Mrs. 
White, the President of the Society, while 
lately in Europe visited in Florence, and is 
intended for the benefit of poor men as well 
as animals. Many such men are dependent 
upon the labor of their horse for the support 
of their families. If this animal is sick or 
wounded, they cannot afford to withdraw him 
from work and at the same time go to the 
expense of having him treated by a veterinary 
surgeon. In the case of the ‘Caroline Earle 
White Dispensary,” as it is named, because 
of the idea having originated with the Presi- 
dent, an excellent veterinary surgeon has been 
engaged for the establishment. ot only does 
he treat the sick and injured animals but he 
has an opportunity to teach the men who 
come to fim who are of the ignorant and 


inexperienced, the best way of treating and 

managing their horses; so that in whatever 

light it is regarded it is beneficial. 
CAROLINE EARLE WHITE, 


President The Women’s Pennsylvania S. P.C. A. 


FORMING NEW SOCIETIES 


Louisiana State S. P. C. A. Extends Work 
Through Local Organizations 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 19, 1910. 

At the initiative of our Society many of the 
small towns throughout the state have formed 
local humane societies, and we consider this 
one of the most significant developments of 
humane work in this part of the country, as 
we find that the work of our Society in New 
Orleans is awakening an interest in similar 
work throughout the state. 

It is our intention, as soon as we have en- 
couraged enough of these smaller societies into 
incorporating, to have a state convention of 
humane societies in order to further advise 
and direct them in the work. 

Yours very truly, 
SAM W. WEIS, President, 

The Louisiana State S. P. C. A. 


PROGRESS IN ALABAMA 


Practical Help from City Secured by Birming- 
ham Humane Society 


Ensley, Ala., Sept. 9, 1910. 

A few items accomplished in past six months 
by Birmingham Humane Society reorganized 
February 21, 1910: 

Circulation of petition, resulting in having 
five watering-troughs installed by city. 

Distribution of 30,000 folders in street cars 
for advertising Birmingham Humane Society. 

Appropriation of $100 from city towards 
improvement of dog pound, to which the 
Society added $45 to build four wire pens 
pines sanitary watering-troughs for the outcast 

ogs. 

Improvements made through our persistent 
efforts include city ordinance adopted for 
humane care and better transportation of 
fowl in city limits; affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Humane Association; distribution of liter- 
ature even to the convicts of the coal mines of 


Alabama. 
MRS. W. N. WOOD, President, 


Birmingham Humane Society. 


NEW SOCIETY IN NEW YORK 


Corporation to Operate Model Stables and 
Aid Drivers and Poor Owners 


The Horse Aid Society has been incorpo- 
rated in New York City. The principal pur- 
poses of the Society are to establish, own, lease, 
maintain, operate and conduct model stables, 
rest farms, drinking troughs, veterinary 
hospitals and suitable pastures, enclosures 
and buildings for the stabling, feeding and 
care of horses that are sick, sore, lame, broken 
down or disabled. 

The new corporation also proposes to pro- 
mote humane treatment of horses and to “‘aid 
drivers and poor owners’ by furnishing to 
them places, ways and means for the proper 
stabling, feeding and care of their horses, and 
by furnishing to them horses for use in good 
condition to take the place of sick horses. 
Another object is ‘‘to —— and prevent 
fraudulent and unfair traffic in broken down 
horses.’”” We should say that the purposes 
of the organization are thoroughly commend- 
able, and it deserves the support of all friends 
of the horse.—Trotter and Pacer. 


Courtesy of The Shepherds’ Journal 
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By GUSTAV KOBBE in The Lotus, Babylon, N. Y. 


Copyright, 


1910, by the Author’s Bureau 


A TRIBUTE TO THE DOG 


page are the pero- 
ration to a speech in 
a suit at law to re- 
cover damages for 
the death of a dog. 
The speech was de- 
livered in a law court 
in Missouri in Sep- 
tember, 1870, by 
George Graham Vest, 
who eight years later 
was elected a U. S. 
Senator 


engaged as special counsel and to have taken 
but little part in the proceedings, rose and 
began his closing speech for the plaintiff, 
making no reference whatever to the evidence, 
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the Bible of dogs soothing the sores of Lazarus, 
from Byron’s ‘’Tis sweet to hear the watch- 
dog’s honest bark,’ from Scott’s ‘The hound’s 
deep hate and huntsman’s ire,’ and from Mot- 
ley’s graphic description of how the fidelity of 
a dog had prevented the capture of William 
of Orange by the Duke of Alva. 

“It was as perfect a piece of oratory as ever 
was heard from pulpit or bar. Court, jury, 
lawyers and audience were entranced. I 
looked at the jury and saw all were in tears, 
especially the foreman, who wept copiously as 
one who had lost his best friend. I said to 
Cockrell that we were defeated; that the dog 
though dead, had won; and that we 
had better get out of the courthouse 


from Mis- 

souri and 4 
served un- >< 

til he died >< 

in 1904, be- 


ing. five times re-elected. 
loquent, aggressive—a hard but 
fair fighter for his party’s principles 
how many of those who have 
written to their favorite newspapers 
requesting them to print ‘“‘The De- 
fense of a Dog, by Vest,” have 
realized that the author was a man 
of such eminence, or are familiar 
with the circumstances that called 
forth so beautiful a tribute to the 
fidelity of the dog? In that part of 
Missouri where the trial took place 
it was a cause célébre. Elsewhere 
nothing is known about it save the 
roration and even that, so far as 
am aware, never has been pub- 
lished save fugitively in newspapers. 
The dog that called forth this trib- 
ute was a foxhound named Drum, 
owned by Charles Burden, who 
lived in the western part of Johnson 
county, Mo. Drum was known far 
and near as one of the fastest and 
least uncertain of hunting dogs. 
His bark was singularly musical. 
No hunt of importance came off in 
Johnson, Cass or Henry county in 
which Drum was not a prominent 
figure. This dog was shot by aman 
named Leonidas Hornsby and his 
owner sued for damages. Techni- 
cally the case was docketed as 
Burden vs. Hornsby, but owing to 
the fame of the dog, it was spoken of 
as ‘“‘the Drum case.” It began 
before a Justice of the Peace, was 


ungrateful. 


may lose. 
need it most. 


in sickness. 
master’s side. 


ness of the world. 
pauper master as if he were a prince. 
‘*When all other friends desert, he remains. 
When riches take wings and reputation falls to 
pieces he is as constant in his love as the sun 
in its journey through the heavens. 
drives the master forth an outcast into the 
world, friendless and homeless, the faithful ¢ 
dog asks no higher privilege than that of ac- . 


Senator Vest’s Eulogy on the Dog 


*“*Gentlemen of the Jury: The best friend a 
man has in this world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. 
that he has reared with loving care may become 
Those who are nearest and dear- 
est to us, those whom we trust with our happi- 
ness and our good name, may become traitors 
to their faith. The money that a man has he 
It flies away from him when he may 
Man’s reputation may be sacri- 
ficed in a moment of ill considered action. 
The people who are prone to fall on their 
knees and do us honor when success is with us 
may be the first to throw the stone of malice 
when failure settles its cloud upon our heads. 
The one absolutely unselfish friend a man may 
have in this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves ungrate- 
ful or treacherous, is the dog. 

**Gentlemen of the Jury: A man’s dog stands 
by him in prosperity and poverty, in health and 
He will sleep on the cold ground, 
when the wintry winds blow and the snow 
drives fiercely, if only he may be near his 
He will kiss the hand that has 
no food to offer, he will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounter with the rough- 
He guards the sleep of his 


His son and daughter 


If fortune 


with our client, else all would be 

~’@@ hanged. The victory for the other 
@Q side was complete. Our client, 
33 however, insisted on an appeal to 
$$ the Supreme Court which was taken. 
© But that court said, in an opinion 
ped written by Judge Bliss, ‘This case 

© should have stopped there’-—mean- 

©@ ing with the verdict previously ren- 


dered. 

“Drum has been canonized by 
that speech in that part of Missouri. 
When Vest left the courthouse, 
even the dogs of the village seemed 
to gather around him in their love 
and followed him as their friend to 
his hotel.” 


It is the peroration of that speech, 
the impression made by which Gov- 
ernor Crittenden was able to recall 
so vividly, that has found its way 
into print. It is republished on 
this page and well worth reading 
and saving—as eloquent and touch- 
ing a tribute to the dog as ever has 
been delivered. 


George Graham Vest was born in 
Frankfort, Ky., in 1830. He gradu- 
ated from Center College, Danville, 
Ky., in 1848, and later from the law 
department of Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Ky. He then re- 
moved to Missouri, practicing law 
first at Georgetown, then at Boone- 
ville. In 1860 he was elected to the 
legislature. For two years he was 
a member of the lower house of the 
Confederate Congress and was then 
appointed to the Confederate Sen- 
ate for one year. After the war he 
resumed his law practice in Sedalia, 
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appealed to the Court of Common companying him, to guard him against danger, $@  Mo., and later in Kansas City. He 
Pleas and, on that court being to fight against his enemies, and when the last © was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
abolished, was transferred to an- scene of all comes and death takes his master $& 1878 and re-elected to successive 
other. Two law firms were concerned 


in it from the start—Elliott & 
Blodgett for the owner of the dog, 
and Crittenden & Cockrell for the 
defendant. The senior partner of 
the latter firm was Thomas T. Crit- 
tenden, afterwards U. S. Senator 
and Governor of Missouri. His 
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in its embrace and his body is laid away in the 
cold ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by his graveside will 
the noble dog be found, his head between his 
paws and his eyes sad, but open in alert watch- 
fulness, faithful and true even to death.”’ 


partner, Francis Marion Cockrell, 


terms until his death in 1904. 
Senator Vest was one of the most 
prominent men on the Democratic 
side of the Senate—active, vigorous 
and eloquent in debate. He spoke 
on all the prominent questions that 
came before the Senate while he was 
amember of that body. Yet it may 


® 


vy 
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be doubted whether, of all his many 


also became a U. S. Senator and 
is now a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Thus it will be seen 
that at least three of counsel concerned 
in the lawsuit: afterwards became prom- 
inent as public men. Senator Cockrell writes 
me that the parties to the case lived near each 
other and that bad feeling between the families 
led Hornsby to kill Drum. From Senator 
Cockrell’s letter I also judge that the trial 
finally took place in the State Circuit Court at 
Warrensburg, Johnson county, Mo. 

In an interview shortly after Senator Vest’s 
death, Governor Crittenden gave his recollec- 
tions of the case. It was in the last trial, in 


but confining himself to a tribute to canine 
affection and fidelity. 

“I have often heard him,’’ said Governor 
Crittenden, ‘“‘but never have I heard from his 
lips, nor from those of any other man, so 
graceful, so impetuous and so eloquent a 
speech as Vest’s before the jury in that dog 
case. He seemed to recall from history all the 
instances where dogs had displayed intelli- 
gence and fidelity to man. He quoted more 
lines of history and poetry about them than I 
had supposed had been written, capping the 
monument he had erected by quotations from 


¥ speeches, however widely reported 

at the time, any will be remembered 
as long as his tribute to the dog in the case of 
Drum, a foxhound. 


Yes, well your story pleads the cause 

Of those dumb mouths that have no speech, 

Only a cry from each to each 

In its own kind, with its own laws; 

Something that is beyond the reach 

Of human power to learn or teach— 

An inarticulate moan of pain, 

Like the immeasurable main 

Breaking upon an unknown beach. 
LONGFELLOW. 


Story of the Missouri Lawsuit in Which U. S. Senator Vest Charmed the Jury by His Eloquence 
(F\- 7 9 HE words printed in September, 1870, that Vest made his speech. 
} \ the centre of this Judge Foster P. Wright, who was presiding 
H) allowed two speeches to a side, saying, ‘I 
g 4 1 , want this dog case fully tried and ended; it 
has already exhausted t much time.”’ 
Se | WEF Blodgett made the opening speech for Drum. 
\ Crittenden opened and Cockrell followed for 
B\y.\\\p SS the defendant They knew the members of 
the jury and were confident of winning the 
case—until Vest, who is said to have been 
\ 
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ON LANDSEER’S PICTURE “WAITING FOR 
MASTER” 


The proud steed bends his stately neck 
And patient waits his master’s word, 
While Fido listens for his step, 
Welcome, whenever heard. 
King Charlie shakes his curly ears, 
Secure his home, no harm he fears; 
Above the peaceful pigeons coo 
Their happy hymn, the long day through. 


What means this scene of quiet joy, 

This peaceful scene without alloy! 

Kind words, kind care, and tender thought 
This picture beautiful have wrought. 

Its lesson tells of care for all 

God’s creatures, whether great or small, 
And they who love ‘‘the least of these,” 
Are sure a loving God to please. 


MRS. J. F. R. FIRTH. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
MY DOGHOOD 


six o’clock whistle! 
I began to stretch and 
to yawn, the prelude 
to getting wide awake. 

I put my right fist 
up to rub the sleep 
out of my eyes, and, 
behold, there was a 
misfit! The knuckles didn’t chuck as 
usual into the eye-corners, and there 
wasa sensation of claws feeling around. 
It was strange! My eyes flew wide 
open to understand the thing. It was 
a dog’s paw that had got fixed on the 
end of my arm! 

I sprang to a sitting posture in bed 
and gazed at the paw; in a second my 
eyes traced to the wrist, and then to 
the elbow, and in a flash I discovered 
that I was dog all over! I wager no 
mortal ever had queerer sensations. 
I recalled that I had gone to bed with 
a clean, white nightshirt on, but I 
awoke up conscious that I was the 
same fellow only clothed in the hairy 
skin of a black dog! 

I jumped out of bed but didn’t light 
on the floor with my usual sensations, 
and I couldn’t stand erect. ‘Well, 
this is queer!’’ was the way I felt. 

I looked for my shoes, but couldn't 
pick them up. I shoved them over 
to the stool, and then tried to sit 
down on the stool to put them on. 
That would not work. You may guess 
I was getting nervous. I thought to 
myself, “I'll bathe my hands and 
face.” I couldn’t pour out the water! 
There was no doubt in my mind; it 
was no longer the cobwebs of a dream 
in which I was entangled, I had some- 
how exchanged bodies with a dog! 

I was desperate at the thought. 
wasI todo? I tried to scream 
out; .t was but an agonizing yelp. I 
had somehow, sense enough to have 
myself, in a measure, under self- 
control. I was afraid they would 
shoot me for a mad dog, if I aban- 
doned myself to the full expression of my 
feelings. 

I was turned out of the house. In my dire 
distress I took a turn around the yard and 
crept under the woodshed. The breakfast 
bell rang, but I knew no dog was expected at 
the table. I lay there some time, thinking 
on my condition. If it were only possible to 
run away from myself. 

I decided to go down town. As I got out 
of the front gate, there was little Tommy Wil- 
son on his way to school; he picked up a rock 
and shied it at me. I dodged it with a howl, 
instead of a curse for the scamp. 

I couldn’t tell you how many dogs met me 
on my way, all sorts and sizes, and of all 
degrees of respectability. Some would hector 
it over me, and others would be friendly. I 
couldn’t understand their language so I must 


have seemed very unresponsive to their ad- 
vances. 

I walked into Smiley’s drug store, where I 
used to buy candy, but they put their old 
customer out with a scold. very nook and 
corner was familiar to me, but I was a stray 
dog to my old haunts and friends. 

I was leaving town in a state of disgust, in- 
tending to make my way to the country, when 
I saw, coming towards me, the girl of my 
heart in company with her friend, Frank 
Simpson. The very sight of her made me 
forget my plight forthemoment. Iwas doing 
my best to give her a sweet smile in anticipa- 
tion of a hearty greeting. When I was near 
enough to offer my hand, I reared up, and 
extended my paw. What did that fellow do 
but whack me over the head with his cane. 
Oh, it was pitiful! 

In that extremity I awoke sure enough, for 
Henry, that bad brother of mine, rushed into 


Photograph by F. W- 


A PURE-BLOODED WHITE COLLIE 


the room and gave me a rousing slap, and 
yelled ‘‘Breakfast ready!” 

A dream it was! I resolved then and there 
never to kick another dog, be he as mean as 
sin; that was what I had done, ruthlessly, the 
day before to our faithful old Tige. 


JOHN PHELPS FRUIT, 
Liberty, Mo. 


Before the law of sacrifice that reaches from 
the heart of the Eternal to the nest of the 
sparrow where that bit of throbbing life 
yields itself up in defence of its young, we 
bow with reverent awe. There are worse 
things than pain. Out of its blood-red heart 
has blossomed many a stainless flower. Even 
death grows beautiful beyond expression 
when it flings wide some door that opens into 
a larger life. 


A MAD-DOG SCARE EXPLAINED 


Dr. Elmer Lee Relates an Experience Where 
No Rabies Was Found 


The following letter was written by Dr. 
Elmer Lee, an authority on the subject, who 
has made exhaustive studies in Russia, Ger- 
many and France and is well known as a 
lecturer on medical and social questions. It 
was addressed to the New York Globe, in 
which it was recently published: 

“Sir—When rabies and hydrophobia are 
mentioned, think of this: There was a great 
scare not long ago on Staten Island on account 
of so-called mad dogs. One of the dogs called 
mad was taken by an agent of the S. P. C. A. 
to a kennel, where he died two days later. 
The dog was chased, tormented, stoned— 
snapping at dogs and people as it roamed— 
and was pronounced by the authorities of 
the health board as mad. It was said that 
several persons were bitten by this 
dog and that they were to be treated 
at an institute to prevent hydro- 
phobia. 

“The dog, after death, was delivered 
to the Loomis laboratory in New 
York, where I made an autopsy, as- 
sisted by two physicians, professors in 
one of the colleges of medicine. The 
autopsy was thorough, including the 
head, chest and abdomen and all 
organs. The brain was normal—no 
evidence of disease. The chest and 
lungs were normal. The right heart 
was filled with sixty to seventy round 
thread worms, six to ten inches long, 
forming a tangled mass of wriggling, 
twisting worms, blocking the valves 
and extending several inches into the 
pulmonary artery. Death was caused 
by suffocation, due to the worms in the 
tight chambers of the heart. ‘The 
stomach was filled with curled hair 
that had been gnawed from some 
carriage cushion in the frenzy of the 
dog to get relief from the distress 
caused by the worms in the heart. 
Worms are common in dogs and cause 
many of their diseases, and clearly 
explain the anxiety, nervousness and 
other symptoms that are mistaken for 
rabies. 

“Once a dog is called mad, there 
are many who always so remember 
the incident and who never learn 
what was the true condition. Rabies 
is a rare disease, one that has been 
seen by few of the physicians of the 
land. It iseven scientifically doubted 
that there is a specific disease such as 
rabies is considered to be. But fear 
and misinformation are passed along 
time after time and by generation after 
generation. 

“If there is no rabies, it follows that 
there is no hydrophobia arising from 
a particular poison from a scratch, 
bite or touch of a dog. I have seen 
diseased and sick dogs, but not a case 
of rabies. So I have seen hysteria, 
excitement, fear and nervous exhaus- 
tion in human beings, followed by death, 
but not a case of hydrophobia. In all 
candor and assurance let the people dismiss 
from their minds fear and dread from mad 
dogs and hydrophobia.” 


HOMESICK DOGS OF TURKEY 


The dogs of Constantinople, which for cen- 
turies have cleansed the streets of unhealthy 
refuse, are threatened with extinction. They 
have been displaced by human hands and 
banished to the island of Oxia. Reports are 
current that the unhappy colony has not 
received the supply of food that is its due. 
The Royal S. P. C. A. of London has offered 
to raise a fund to purchase the dogs and 
have them mercifully destroyed by Christians, 
in the event of failure to induce the Turks to 
do the humane thing in their behalf. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 


Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Boston, October, 1910 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor, 45 Milk Street. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION are given on the last 
page. All who send subscriptions or remittances are 
respectfully asked to examine our report of receipts, 
which is published each month, and if they do not find 
the sums they have sent properly credited, to kindly 
notify us. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere, but they should first apply for proper 
authorization, sending us letters of commendation from 
clergymen or other Ae tes citizens. Liberal commis- 
sions will be given. 


TEACHERS may receive the paper for one year at 
the special price of twenty-five cents. 


BACK NUMBERS of Our Dumb Animals for gratui- 
tous distribution only, are for sale in small or large 
quantities at greatly reduced prices. They are specially 
adapted for distribution at fairs and exhibits of all kinds. 

Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors 
of the twenty-two thousand, five hundred 
newspapers and published on this 
continent north of Mexico. 


PUBLIC ABATTOIRS 


We are ready to begin a campaign the 
object of which shall be the doing away with 
all private slaughter-houses. Whether public 
abattoirs should be under state or federal 
control, independently of any question of 
interstate commerce, may be left for the future 
to determine. The conditions prevailing, how- 
ever, at present here in Massachusetts and the 
evils connected with the private slaughtering 
of animals call with insistent voices for a 
thoroughgoing reform. Again our plea is at 
once for those dumb beasts whose life journey 
is ever carrying them nearer the shambles and 
for the health of the people. 

The business of killing brutalizes the men 
engaged init. It dries up the milk of human 
kindness in the heart of the butcher. A visit 
to the slaughter-house sickens most men and 
its scenes and sights live to haunt the memory. 
As a nation we are behind many a European 
country in our methods of taking animal life. 
Were the whole story known its heartlessness 
and barbarism would not be believed. 

The inspection of meat in a multitude of 
cases is a farce. We have been told by eye- 
witnesses of instances where the local in- 
spector’s stamp has been loaned to the butcher 
and kept hanging by him in his filthy stable 
where he butchered; of other cases where it 
was borrowed from the inspector to be re- 
turned when the carcass was stamped. Our 
local boards of health, with rare exceptions, 
are wholly incompetent to handle this vast 
business of the slaughtering of animals 
whether one thinks of the animals or the 
public which is to eat their flesh. Our con- 
viction is that if all knew what some of us 
know so well the consumption of meat would 
fall off seventy-five per cent. 


AN INSTANCE 


It was a poor old cow with a bad swelling 
on her knee. She was too lame to walk. 
One of our agents at the stockyards ordered 
the owner to get a wagon and have her 
carried to the abattoir and killed at once. 
The order was obeyed. The agent followed 
her, saw her killed and dressed. From this 
diseased knee nearly two quarts of pus were 
taken. Yet the meat inspector said that 
since apparently the rest of the carcass was 
not involved he must pass it as fit for food. 
He was probably acting within the regulations 
of the Board of Health, or even according to 
the directions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for meat inspection. Who imagines that 
that inspector would have eaten any of that 
poor old diseased cow? For all this her car- 
cass, while this is being written, hangs ex- 
posed to sale for food in some market of our 
city. R. 


JUST ONE 


Just one what? Just one car out of a 
long train loaded with sheep, calves, cows, 
swine. In it were seventeen cows, thirty- 
seven calves and two hogs. Two of the calves 
were trampled to death. The majority of the 
others were so evidently less than three weeks 
old that it needed no expert to declare them 
unfit for food. Some of them had not been 
born twenty-four hours when put into the 
car. They were a sorry sight. The car had 
been fairly well bedded when started on its 
journey but one can imagine the condition 
of the floor when it reached Brighton. These 
dirty, tottering, baby calves were hurried first 
into a yard, then loaded into a wagon, then 
unloaded to be -weighed, then loaded back 
into the wagon, then carted to the slaughter- 
house, and theirend? The market. Heaven 
pity the poor unsuspecting people who eat 
them. 

‘What do you do with your calves?” said 
a friend of ours to a large dairyman. 

“They are taken away the day they are 
born. There’s a chicken canning factory not 
farfrom here. Need I say more?” 

That was the reply. PoOmOR. 


“PRAYER, AND BEASTS THAT PERISH” 


The above is the subject of an editorial that 
appeared August 26 in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
The author, a strange sort of mortal he must 
be, objects on several grounds to the action 
of the New York Deputy Police Commissioner 
ordering a copy of the Horse’s Prayer hung 
up in the stables where the horses of the de- 
partment are kept. This aroused editor 
gravely and seriously hastens to champion the 
cause of the Buddhist and the Hebrew. Be- 
cause the horse prays that when his ‘‘strength 
is gone and he can serve no more that his 
life be taken in the kindest way, and that 
he be not left to starve or freeze or be sold 
to some cruel owner,’ our matter-of-fact 
editor declares that this ‘‘idea of an animal 

raying to be killed is blasphemy to the 

uddhist.’’ What a delightful sense of humor 
this editor must have, what rare powers of 
imagination, when he can follow that sup- 
posed petition of the horse with the words, 
“If he is turned out to starve or freeze, 
negligence on the part of the Board of Esti- 
mate must be assumed; if any of the stable- 
men sell him to a cruel owner it is a plain case 
of ace | duly provided against in the penal 
code.” ecause the prayer, made to his 
human master, closes with the words, ‘‘You 
will not consider me irreverent, I trust, if I 
ask this in the name of Him who was born in 
a stable,” the critic affirms that it is little 
less than an insult to the Jewish taxpayer. 
In our Yiddish translation of it we made it 
end, ‘“‘You will not deem me irreverent, I 
trust, if I ask this in the name of Him whose 
are the cattle upon a thousand hills,’’ and it 
was even suggested by a Jewish editor that 
we leave it as it was. 

We have many Jewish friends, we honor and 
revere the people of Israel, we know even a 
few Buddhists, but so far none of them have 

et lifted up hands in horror at the Horse’s 

tayer. We doubt if they feel anything like 
as outraged and indignant as the above- 
mentioned editor. 

Our readers will be glad to know that this 
little prayer, in the form we gave it, has gone 
forth by the tens of thousands over the land, 
has been printed in Italian and Yiddish, and 
is now issued in large attractive postal card 
shape for hanging in stables and public places. 
Scarcely a day passes without one or two 
newspapers coming to us that contain it. 

Possibly the following letter just received 
may contain a hint as to some other reason 
for the editorial in the Brooklyn Eagle than 
this profound regard for the Buddhist and the 
Hebrew: 

“The Brooklyn Eagle has gone a long way out 
of its path to throw a slur upon the efforts of 
humane people to create a sentiment in favor of 
the kindly treatment of animals in its attack upon 


Police Commissioner Bugher. As there is not a 
Buddhist driver in the whole United States, much 
less in Greater New York, its reference to Buddhism 
is unworthy of notice, and as a matter of fact I do 
not believe there is a single Hebrew mounted police- 
man in the State of New York, much less in 
Greater New York. 

“In the twenty years that the writer has been 
a reader of the Brooklyn Eagle he does not re- 
member ever having seen a kindly reference to the 
humane treatment of animals in its editorial 


columns.” F. H.R. 


THE EXTREMIST 


We must admit that behind many a reform, 
behind many a movement that has sent this 
old world of ours forward at a pace that belied 
its years, have stood pretty nearly always, 
the extremists, the people who have refused 
to grant for an instant that there could be 
two sides to a question. There was only one 
side—their side; with them the right, against 
them the wrong. This seems to be the way 
some are made, the capacity to see the other 
side is absent. 

In the end, however, the long campaign 
against the specific evil, be it what it may, 
child labor, intemperance, slavery, cruelty to 
the animal world, is fought out by the rank 
and file of those who have never taken the 
extreme view, but who, at last, when the 
issue was fairly joined have cast their in- 
fluence on the side of what has seemed to 
them the right. That the issue came finally 
to be joined, this, no doubt, has been due to 
the few unrelenting and uncompromising 
agitators. 

Among the humane workers of the world 
there are these two classes, the smaller number 
who will give or take no quarter in the battle 
against what to them is cruelty, the larger 
number, kind, earnest, honest men and 
women, who would not injure unnecessarily 
the least of God’s lowlier creatures, but who 
yet do not and cannot rank all life as of the 
same sacred value, and who cannot bring 
themselves to believe that all scientific men 
are heartless, cruel, unscrupulous. These are 
really the people who, in the main, support our 
humane societies and make possible the sys- 
tematic and organized methods of warfare 
against cruelty. 

Our plea is for charity. Let us not assail 
him who differs from us so long as on the 
whole he is on our side. Why should the 
man who is totally and intensely opposed to 
vivisection in any shape, who asserts that 
nothing of advantage has ever come to the 
human race from experimentation upon ani- 
mal life, who apparently has set his hand 
against all physicians, biologists and investi- 
gators, why should this enthusiastic humane 
soul doubt the sincerity and call in question 
the value of the services of him who cannot 
conscientiously take the same position, who 
believes that, take them all in all, the phy- 
sicians are among the world’s greatest hene- 
factors, give it a vast wealth of un om- 
pensated service, and actually seek its welfare? 

The cruelties of vivisection, if half the 
reports are true, are enough to outrage the 
moral sense and awaken the indignant pro- 
test of mankind, and against all infliction of 
unnecessary pain, against all brutality in the 
treatment of the sub-human world, in the 
laboratory or anywhere else, we set our souls 
now and always, and would count life itself 
well given if spent to lessen the cruelties that 
men inflict upon their fellows and the dumb 
beasts. But why should those who seek to 
end the cruelties that wear out the lives of 
such multitudes of God’s creatures ever assail 
each other and question one another’s sin- 
cerity because here and there there is a clear 
difference of judgment as to the wisest 
methods to pursue or as to the facts that 
must determine the position to be taken? 


Fourth of July in Massachusetts in 1910 was 
seven times as “safe and sane” as in 1909, 
judging by accident reports. 
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Correspondence is solicited from any part of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, but it is essential that particulars be given 
accurately, with names, addresses or team numbers of 
offending drivers or owners. 


The Society has local agents in practically each city 
and town in the state, but maintains district agents 
with headquarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints 


Berkshire, Hampden and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 314 Main Street. Tel. 2494. 

Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Countie: ases are attended to by agents of the 
Society having their headquarters at the central office, 
45 Milk Street, Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 2640. Night, 
Sunday, and holiday calls always answered. 


Ambulance Always Ready 


Someone is on duty at the main office at py hour 
of the day and night, including Sundays and holidays, 
and the ambulance for sick or disabled horses can always 
be had b: tne Richmond 572; or our Massachusetts 
Society, Fort Hill 2640. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases, where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of 
the Society, but only upon an owner’s order, or upon 
that of a police officer or Society agent. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards cautioning all persons against overdriv- 
ing, overloading, overworking, depriving of necessary 
sustenance and shelter, or inflicting any unnecessary 
cruelty upon any animal. 

(3) Placards for the protection of horses everywhere 
from docking and tight checkreins. 


STATISTICS FOR LAST MONTH 


Animals examined ................. 3292 
Number of prosecutions ............. 30 
Number of convictions .............. 27 
Horses taken from work ............ 165 
Horses humanely killed ............. 104 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
of $50 each from Mrs. Mary K. Bolles and 
Mrs. Clara M. Rotch, and bequest of $1024.86 
from Miss Ellen T. Emerson of Concord, Mass. 
By the will of Miss Caroline M. Martin of 
Dover, N. H., the M.S. P. C. A. is to receive 
$3000 and the American Humane Education 
Society, $2000. The latter has received a gift 
of $500 from a friend. 


Boston, September 21, 1910. 


HOW AGENT PERRY OF THE M.S. P. C. A. DOES THE WORK OF THREE MEN AND 
REDUCES TRAVELING EXPENSES IN SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


THE CRUELTIES OF TRANSPORTATION 


The most serious problem by far that the 
Massachusetts Society is facing today, and, 
if the experience of the past six months can 
be taken as a criterion, has ever had to face, 
so far as cruelty to animals is concerned, is 
that which is involved in the transportation 
of animals to be used for food. No one could 
be present at the time of the arrival of the 
stock trains, watch them unloaded, follow 
the poor dumb creatures through their various 
stages from the cattle train to the slaughter- 
house, think of the conditions that had char- 
acterized the whole story of transportation 
from the farm to the abattoir, add to the 
visible picture the mental one which should 
tell of fright, of kicks and punches and blows 
and prodding and curses, of hunger and thirst 
and exposure to cold and heat and storm, 
and not come to the conclusion that the 
humane transportation of animals destined 
for slaughter is simply out of the question. 

To transport them humanely, to bring 
them alive from the place where they are 
raised to a distant market in fit condition to 
be used for food, if possible at all, would in- 
volve an expense which would be prohibitive. 
There is only one solution of this question, 
vital to the work of all humane societies, and 
no less vital to the interests of the public 
health: it is the slaughter of our food animals 
at the nearest possible Pye to the place 
where they are raised and the transportation 
of the meat in cold storage. 

- For the present we must do our utmost to 

overcome the evils of the existing methods, 
but soon or late our societies, in cooperation 
with government agencies and other forces, 
must bend their efforts in the direction in- 
dicated if this difficult problem is to find a 
rational and practical solution. F. H.R. 


COUNTRY WATERING-TROUGHS 


A correspondent writes us complaining that 
in several instances in country towns watering- 
troughs are seen where the springs have dried 
up but the water in the troughs has been 
allowed to stagnate and form a scum. Will 
not all our local agents and friends in rural 
districts appeal to the selectmen in such in- 
stances and ask them to have the troughs 
properly cleaned out? 


NEW “HOME OF REST” 
Generous Gift by President of Berkshire Ani- 
mal Rescue League 


The third annual report of the Berkshire 
Animal Rescue League was recently issued by 
its president, Mrs. Jeannie Laflin Crane- 
Couch of Dalton. The record of work done 
by this progressive organization shows that 
nine hundred and fifty animals received atten- 
tion during the year. Six hundred and eleven 
cases of horses were investigated and the 
animals revisited. 

The welcome announcement was made that 
a ‘‘Home of Rest’’ for horses and dogs would 
soon be established in Dalton. Through the 
generous gift by Mrs. Crane-Couch of a house 
and barn and six acres of land this shelter is 
made possible. 


ATTRACTIVE POST CARDS 


We have printed the Horse’s Prayer in 
two colors on a large card, 11 x 13 inches, 
folded to go openly in the mails, making a very 
attractive poster. Price, 3 cents each, post- 
paid, in any quantity. We have also a post 
card, 4 x 64 inches, containing Senator Vest’s 
Eulogy on the Dog, as printed on page 70 of 
this paper, which we sell for one cent each, 
post-paid. Another post card, regular size, 
contains Mrs. Wilcox’s poem, ‘‘The Beggar 
Cat,’’ with picture, and is sold for five cents 
per dozen, post-paid. Address the office of 
Our Dumb Animals. 


ADDRESSES BY PROF. MOORE 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Maud R. L. 
Sharpe of 74 Commonwealth avenue, Newton 
Boulevard, opposite Lake street, who opened 
her spacious reception rooms for the purpose, 
Prof. J. Howard Moore, the well-known 
Chicago writer and humanitarian, delivered 
two interesting addresses, on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons, October 1 and 2, under 
the auspices of our Society. President 
Rowley and others made brief remarks, and 
a delightful informal meeting of teachers and 
humane workers was a feature of each gather- 
ing. 


During the past summer 204,750 horses were 
watered by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. at 
stations established in Boston and Cambridge. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


The executive officers of the American 
Humane Education Society are the same as 
those of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose 
names are printed on the preceding page. 

For rates of membership in both our So- 
cieties and for prices of literature, see last 
page. Checks should be made payable to 
Hon. Henry B. Hill, Treasurer. 


CUBA’S TESTING 


It looks as if Cuba were soon to announce 
to the world her determination to move for- 
ward with the advancing civilization of our 
times, or to put herself on record as unworthy 
the hopes that have been cherished on her 
behalf. A bill is before her legislature, pre- 
sented by a “Company for the Development 
of Tourist Travel in Cuba,” asking for a 
thirty years’ concession which will grant to 
this company the ‘‘complete and absolute 
liberty to offer to the stranger during the 
season, November | to May 31, ‘attractions and 
pleasures of all kinds to satisfy his desires.” 

These attractions include, to quote from the 
bill itself, ‘‘cock-fights,” ‘‘bull-fights,” ‘‘games 
of chance,” ‘‘betting.’’ The bait held out to 
the government and the people is made to look 
attractive and disinterested by the following 
inducement: 

“The company shall turn over to the government 
the entire product of two days of each spectacle 
exploited during the season, which product shall 
accumulate for the formation of a special fund to 
be devoted exclusively to the aid of those working- 
men who, on account of contagious diseases, are by 
order of the department of sanitation separated 
from their habitual labors, and to the assistance of 
those unable to work because of advanced age.” 


It is with a feeling of relief that one reads 
that the bill failed to pass the senate. It 
comes up again, however, in November. What 
will Cuba’s legislators do? Make it evident 
that the new Republic would march abreast of 
the civilized nations of the earth, or proclaim 
the fact that its people are yet in that sad 
social condition of semi-barbarous times which 
seeks its amusements in gambling halls, bull- 
rings, and cockpits? As the result of action 
upon this bill Cuba will claim or forfeit her 
right to the respect and admiration of all who 
love the things that make for a people’s real 
advancement. F. H.R. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the New 
York State Convention of Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Ani- 
mals, will be held in Albany, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 26 and 27. With the ar- 
rangements in charge of = Robert J. Wil- 
kin, president, and Mr. H. Clay Preston, sec- 
retary, an attractive program is assured. 


The second annual convention of the State 
Humane Association of California was held 
in Pasadena, September 19, 20, 21, and 22. 
The presence on the program of such names 
as John Partridge and Matthew McCurrie of 
San Francisco, and Dr. E. L. Conger and 
George Wharton James of Pasadena, not to 
mention a dozen others, shows that the hu- 
mane idea is receiving distinguished considera- 
tion in that state. 


THAT HORSE’S PRAYER 

It hangs in every stable in New York City 
where the horses of the police department are 
kept. Yet Boston outranks New York in 
recognizing this plea for the horse. Not only 
is it displayed in attractive form in every 
stable connected with our police department, 
but we have furnished it to all the stables of 
our fire department and of our Metropolitan 
Park system. It may be found in the stables 
of the Boston Ice Company in the stables 
where the S. S. Pierce Company’s horses are 
kept, and in many livery stables. Jordan 
Marsh & Company, R. H. White Company, 
and other large owners of horses have cheer- 
fully cooperated with us in widening the 
gracious mission of this prayer. The press 
has taken it up and scarcely a day passes 
when we do not receive one or more copies 
of newspapers that have printed it. So far, 
with but one exception, it is always the 
edition of it that went forth from this office. 

HOR. 


TO HIS HONOR 


The widespread interest taken in Mayor 
Gaynor of New York since the recent attempt 
upon his life will be in so sense lessened by 
the publication of a letter he sent shortly be- 
fore that event to the Commissioner of Police 
of that city. It is worth quite as much as a 
revelation of character as some of his more 
public acts and does him honor: 

“Sir: I have observed so much abuse of horses 
during the hot weather that I have concluded to 
request you to have all the police force instructed 
at the desk that they are to be vigilant to see 
whether horses are being mistreated by having 
loads which they are unable to carry or by being 
unduly urged by their drivers to carry excessive 
loads or mistreated in any other way, and to inter- 
fere and stop it and if necessary have the drivers 
summoned before magistrates. 

“Very truly yours, 
“W. J. GAYNOR, Mayor. 
“William F. Baker, Esq., Commissioner of Police.” 


RR. 


A NOTABLE EVENT 

Arrangements are being made for the cele- 
bration in fitting manner of a hundred years 
of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain. This will occur in 1914, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent. President Taft has assured 
the committee of his hearty cooperation, One 
can scarcely fix the limits of the influence of 
such a commemoration, not of some famous 
battle but of a century of peace. This, in 
connection with the authorization by Congress 
at its last session of a Peace Commission to 
consider the possible reduction of armaments, 
is large with promise for the cause of peace. 
The Boston Advertiser, in an able editorial 
upon this says: 

This conjunction of influences on the very eve 
of the third Hague Conference may prove of epoch- 
making significance. 

A decisive step to the great end is the revived 
effort for an unlimited arbitration treaty between 
our country and Great Britain. . . . There is little 
doubt that the immediate future will see a treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain pledg- 
ing reference to The Hague of every difference what- 
ever not settled by regular diplomatic negotiation; 
and there is high authority for the statement that 
this would lead to similar action by Germany and 
France, both as concerns us and themselves. It is 
not a bold prophecy that the coming celebration of 
the centennial of peace between Britain and America 
will also be the celebration of the complete 
triumph of the cause of international arbitration. 

There is little in all this encouraging to the 
suggestion, made we believe by Mr. Paul 
Morton, that each American young man serve 
a yearinthe army. The tide, Mr. Morton, is 
moving in the other direction. Fifty thou- 
sand desertions from our small standing army 
during the past ten years would indicate no 
special 08 seal for that sort of life among 
those who know what it is. ee eS 


THE GLEANERS 
Across the stubble-field the wagons go, 
With lilting laughter and glad harvest song; 
And in their fresh-made track, shy pensioners 
Advance, vibrate, retreat the whole day long. 
The proud young feathered mother from the barn 
Brings here her fluffy, chirping, yellow brood; 
The plump quail feeds, unfrighted and unharmed; 
The squirrel feasts and flies; in bolder mood 
The timid field-mouse waits to fill her nest; 
The wee ant staggers off with precious pelf; 
And flocks of chattering birds, bold highwaymen, 
Take tribute from the loaded wain itself. 
The happy children, riding on the sheaves, 
Would drive these daring bordermen away. 
The farmer, turning hastily around, 
With kindling eyes and softening face, says: 
“Nay; 
Our bins are bursting with God's gifts. Be still. 
They are his gleaners. Let them eat their fill.” 
MARY MARSHALL PARKS, 
in The Independent. 


= In the Editor’s 


MANUAL OF MORAL AND HUMANE 
TION, Flora Helm Krause. 


For a year past it has been rumored about that 
at least three pretentious text-books were being 
prepared to meet the ever-growing demand for an 
aid to those who are teaching humane education in 
the public schools. It is probably due to the com- 
pulsory humane education law in Illinois that two 
of these books were expected from Chicago. The 
first to appear is that of Mrs. Flora Helm Krause 
of the Anti-Cruelty Society of that city. The 
general make-up and typographical appearance of 
this ‘‘Manual”’ at once predisposes the reader in its 
favor. It bears the imprint of a well-known house, 
and its clearly-arranged pages are relieved by 
twenty-four handsome inserts of the Perry pictures 
of Boston. Two pages of drawings, representing 
insects and bacterial germs, complete the illus- 
trations. 

The volume is plainly divided into three parts. 
The first includes three essays by Mrs. Krause on 
humane education, two of which have been pre- 
viously published by the American Humane Asso- 
ciation. The last nine chapters of the book form 
a sort of appendix and cover a variety of subjects. 
One of the most practical is a classified list of the 
more common birds. A very serviceable compila- 
tion, under the head of collateral reading, includes 
a list of books and stories which might well have 
been longer, a very complete directory of domestic 
and foreign periodicals, a list of leaflets issued by 
the principal humane societies, and a valuable 
classified reference list of magazine articles. 

Chapter IV. includes the main part of the work, 
and it is in the merits of the one hundred and sixty- 
five pages of ‘‘Graded Course of Study for Humane 
Education in Elementary Schools’ that Mrs. 
Krause’s book will be judged. The main divisions 
are of months, from September to June. Each 
month is then subdivided into grades, from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade is then treated 
under four heads, ‘‘Nature Study,” ‘‘Civics,” ‘“‘Art,” 
and ‘“‘Literature.”” These exact divisions are an 
illustration of one merit which this book possesses 
to an unusual degree—order. Everything is care- 
fully classified, everything is perfectly clear. 

The general subject under “Nature Study”’ is 
the same for all grades during a month. The sug- 
gestions given are topical. Additional topics are 
presented under the head of ‘‘Civics.” Under 
“‘Art’’ one or more references appear, usually to 
famous paintings. A similar scheme is carried out 
under ‘‘Literature,’”” except that the selections 
themselves are frequently printed in the text. 
With this ‘‘Manual” in hand, the Illinois school- 
teacher will find plenty of suggestion to fill up the 
weekly half-hour which the law obliges her to devote 
to humane education. Others who are looking for 
a real text-book on this theme will not lightly pass 
over Chapter IV. which, however simple it may 
appear, must represent long hours of careful thought 
and judicious selections in its preparation. 

271 pp. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 


EDUCA- 
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A BLESSED MARTYR 


We take the story that follows from the 
beautiful tribute borne a saintly soul by one 
who knew her long and well. The circum- 
stances connected with the funeral procession 
and the scene at the grave are voiceful with 
testimony to this rare and gracious spirit. 
Those familiar with the work in Havana, Cuba, 
may know the subject of this tribute quite as 
well by the endearing name by which the 
children of the Band of Mercy called her, 
“Lila.” It is from Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 
that we quote in an article written by her for 
a Cuban paper: 


Sefiora Brigida Cecilia Martinez Viuda de Arre- 
donda was born in November, 1843, in Matanzas, 
Cuba. She received a classical education in a col- 
lege in Matanzas, of which her mother was founder 
and principal. 

When young she was one of Cuba’s most beautiful 
daughters,.but the loveliness of her youth could not 
have equaled the exquisite sweetnesssand grace of 
her mature years. Death had deprived her of 
mother, father, husband, children, brother, and 
sisters, only two nieces of her immediate family 
survive her. Her husband lost all of his large for- 
tune in the war with Spain and died broken-hearted. 
But impoverished, ill, bereft of dear ones, advanced 
in years, still her mind was as active and clear, her 
eyes as beautiful, her heart as full of life and love 
and tenderness the day of her tragic death as in the 
time of her happy and sheltered youth. 

How she had endeared herself to us by her 
sweetness, her compassion, her unselfishness we did 
not realize until she was gone from our midst. 

When the Band of Mercy was organized in Cuba 
she was one of its first members and was made vice- 
secretary. She proved a loyal and faithful member 
and officer. Nothing had power to weaken her 
interest and love for this Society or the purpose for 
which it exists. Opposed, sneered at, misunder- 
stood, criticised, and threatened, she kept courage- 
ously and steadily on doing what she could to ad- 
vance its purpose and principles. 

She was not discouraged into inaction by the 
appalling amount of work that it would never be 
possible to accomplish in the life time of the present 
generation, nor did she shirk the duty nearest at 
hand because of the immense number of cruel con- 
ditions existing which we could never hope to 
remedy during the few years allotted to us in which 
to work, but her heart and hand responded without 
counting the cost, to the appeal of any animal in 
need of protection or succor, whether an abandoned 
kitten, a lame mule, an overloaded horse, a goaded 
ox or a broken-winged butterfly—no act of mercy 
was too humble or too arduous for her to attempt. 

She gave very efficient help to the Band of Mercy 
by her readiness and ability to attend to the Spanish 
correspondence. She never departed from instruc- 
tions, but willingly, cheerfully, making no objec- 
tions, she ‘‘carried the message to Garcia.’”’ We 
shall never see her like again. Her understanding 
was so perfect, her patience so great, her soul so 
free from jealousy and envy; she was so single- 
hearted in her purpose, so sincere, so loving and 
lovable! Every day we feel her loss more deeply, 
more poignantly, until it seems that we cannot go 
on without her. We had not realized the worth of 
her unassuming acts of kindness, the heroism of her 
unpretentious life of sacrifice, the strength and 
beauty of her quiet courage, her boundless love for 
all that lives, until she was gone. 

At nine o’clock the morning of July 11, she 
brought to the office of the Band of Mercy a kitten 
that she had found lost and starving in the street; 
two hours later she was crushed to death by a 
wagon that a cartman backed against her while 
angry because she had reprimanded him for beating 
his mules and had demanded that he put off part 
of the load. : 

She had met life’s sorrows and disappointments 
bravely and nobly and had endeavored to heal her 
heartaches in service to our ‘‘little brothers;’’ she 
met death fearlessly defending helpless dumb crea- 
tures from cruelty and injustice. She died a martyr 
to the cause of humanity, but more than this, she 
had lived for it. And she is a living presence in 
the work for animals in Cuba today and will con- 
tinue to be as long as our lives shall last. 

The day the long funeral cortege followed her 


body to the grave it was a splendid prophecy, a 
glorious augury that the beautiful head of every 
horse in the line went free from the torturous check- 
rein that custom here decrees shall be especially high 
on such occasions. At the grave, almost filled to 
the top with flowers thrown into it by loving chil- 
dren’s hands, and surrounded by children kneeling 
in prayer, our aching hearts received the assurance 
that though she rested from her labors her work 
would follow her through these little ones whose 
hearts had been opened to the beauty of justice and 
kindness to every living creature by the example 
of her noble life and martyrdom, and that her pure 
spirit would be with us to comfort and help us in 
the loneliness and discouragement of future en- 
deavor to better the conditions for the helpless 
dumb beasts of burden in Cuba. 


Bo H.R: 


FIRST PATIENT A DOG 
Florence Nightingale Began Her Great Work 
by Caring for Pet Animals 


A name that has been long known and loved 
throughout the world is that of Florence Night- 
ingale. There is indeed something almost 
angelic in the sound of the name. ‘Angel of 
Mercy’”’ was the title which she bore in life and 
by which she will be remembered in death. 
The heroic service of this noble woman in 
soldiers’ camps and upon battlefields is one of 
the greatest examples of kindness and self- 
sacrifice in the annals of human kind. So be- 
loved was this gentle woman, it is said, that 
the sick and dying used to kiss her shadow as 
she passed their cots. The elements which 
made this life of such beauty and deter- 
mined so useful a career for Florence Nightin- 
gale may be best understood from the follow- 
ing story: 

“Her first experiences as a nurse were with her 
dolls, whose broken limbs and bruised heads she 
bandaged and cared for with all the tenderness and 
gentleness of her nature. 

““As she grew older she became interested in caring 
for wounded or sick pets and other animals. Her 
first patient was a dog named Cap. The dog be- 
longed to one of her father’s shepherds, and one 
day she learned that Cap had been injured by some 
boys and that the shepherd was preparing to kill 
his beloved dog in order to save him from the suffer- 
ing. In spite of the fact that she was still a little 
girl and very timid, she at once drove to the shep- 
herd’s home, and, with the aid of the clergyman of 
the parish, she nursed the wounds of the injured 
animal, and soon he was well again. 

“Her love for pets and her skill in curing them 
soon became well known, and in a short time she 
had become the nurse of all the wounded animals 
of the neighborhood.” 


FAVORITES OF THE FLOCK 


For Our Dumb Animals 
“THE PASSING OF THE LITTLE MOTHER 
BUNNY” 
God rest her little mother’s heart 
Beneath the poppies sleeping; 
Whilst in the west the sun is low, 
And you, dear child, are weeping. 


You gave her all your tender care, 
Yet cruel Fate has won; 
And still it may be for the best, 
That all her strife is done. 
So let us think,-she is not dead, 
But just asleep; and seeming 
To wait there for her little ones,— 
Beneath the poppies, dreaming. 
Pittsfield, Mass. EE. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
MOCKING BIRDS OF GEORGIA 
It has been a time of silence 
In the hills, O heart of mine; 
I have heard the sheep-bells tinkling 
And the music of the pine; 
I have heard them softly wafted 
To my little cottage door; 
But I’ve waited and I’ve waited 
For a music gone before. 
Always with the snowy blossoms 
Of the dogwoods in the lane; 
Always, mocking birds of Georgia, 
With your springtime sweet refrain. 


Was it just a dream of angels 
Waking clear each golden string; 
Did I hear celestial music 
In the palace of the King? 
Or across the morning sweetly 
From the hedge-row over there, 
Did I hear a low song trilling 
Mellow as my childhood’s prayer? 
Ah, ’tis ringing and ’tis ringing 
In a higher clearer strain; 
Welcome, mocking birds of Georgia, 
Welcome is your old refrain. 


Now, my heart is full of blessing! 

It is running o’er with cheer; 
It is leaning like the lilies, 

When the soft winds far and near 
Trip along the shining meadows 

In the billows of the grass, 
Rocking all the scarlet blossoms 

As their footsteps come and pass; 
Oh, my heart is welling over 

Free from ev’ry care and pain, 
Since the mocking birds of Georgia 

Sing their old-time glad refrain. 

LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER, 
North Orange, Mass. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HUMANE CONFERENCE 


Many Foreign Countries Will Send Representatives to Meeting in Washington, D. C., October 10 to 15, 1910 


w]}UMANITARIANS generally throughout the United 

il} States are deeply interested in the proposed Inter- 
national Humane Conference which is to take place 
in Washington, at the beautiful New National 
Museum Building, under the patronage of President 
William H. Taft, who will be the Honorary President 
of the Conference. Representatives have been 
promised from twenty-six foreign countries and double 
that number of persons are expected to attend from abroad. Nearly 
every state in the Union will be represented at the meeting which 
promises to mark a turning-point in the anti-cruelty cause in this 
country which has already taken on greater activity and a much larger 
degree of public interest. A large number of new anti-cruelty societies 
have been organized during the past year and there are now nearly four 
hundred societies devoted to the prevention of cruelty in the United 
States alone, and about one thousand more scattered throughout the 
world. 

For the Washington meeting representatives have been promised 
from Japan, China, India, Australia, and nearly every country of 
Europe, as well as from South America, Mexico, Canada and Cuba. 
The first three days of the Conference will be devoted exclusively to 
the consideration of matters pertaining to the protection of children, 
while the last three days will be devoted wholly to questions con- 
cerning animals. While the two sections of the Conference are abso- 
lutely separate, the combined meeting has been rendered necessary 
because of the fact that many persons are interested in both branches 
of the work and in the United States there are over two hundred 
humane societies which care for both children and animals. 


Subjects to be Presented and Names of Speakers 


The following is a partial list of the subjects to be presented and 
the persons who will present them: 

“The Essential Points in the Humane Transportation of Live Stock,” 
by Hon. George P. McCabe, Solicitor, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘‘Humane Education,’ by Edward G. Fairholme, Secretary, The 
Royal S. P. C. A., London, England. 

“The Animal Societies and the Public Health,’”’ by Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, President, Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

“Courses of Humane Lectures under the Auspices of Local Humane 
Societies,” by John L. Shortall, formerly President of the Illinois 
Humane Society, Chicago. 

‘Japanese Attitude toward Animals,’’ by M. Honda of Tokio, rep- 
resenting the Japanese S. P. C. A. 

‘‘Work-Horse Parades,” by H. C. Merwin, President, Boston Work- 
Horse Parade Association, Boston, Mass. 

‘“‘Humane Conditions in Cuba,’’ by Dr. Manuel Ruis Casabo, Secre- 
tary, Sociedad Humanitaria Cubana, Havana, Cuba. 

“Have Animals Rights?’ by Henry S. Salt, Hon. Secretary, The 
Humanitarian League, London, England. 

“Inhumanity to Seals,’’ by William T. Hornaday, Director, New 
York Zoological Park, New York City. 

“Improvement in Live Stock Conditions in the West,’’ by T. W. 
Tomlinson, Secretary, American National Live Stock Association, 
Denver, Colorado. 

“The Need of Properly Conducted Shelters for Animals,” by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, President, The Animal Rescue League, Boston. 

“Report of the League for the Protection of Animals for the German 
Empire,” by Otto Hartmann, President, Cologne, Germany. 

“Report of Pietermaritzburg S. P. C. A.,” by A. H. Langton, Sec- 
Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 

‘Horse Vacations,”’ by Miss M. C. Dow, Director of The Ohie Humane 
Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Report of the National S. P. C. A. of re ag by Isidor Maday 
de Maros, President, The National S. P. C..A., Budapest, Hungary. 

“‘Humane Education as a Preventive for the Ills of Inhumanity,”’ 
by John W. Faxon, President, Humane Education Society, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

“Mexico Not Barbarous,’”’ by Edward C. Butler, Secretary, Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Mexico City. 

“The Abuse of Letter-Carriers’ Horses,’’ by Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall, 
President, New Hampshire Woman’s Humane Society, Nashua, N. H. 

‘Animal Protection in France,”’ by M. Roger des Varennes, Director, 
and Editor of Revue des Animaux Iilustree, Paris, France. 

“City Traffic Rulesand Regulations with Reference to Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,” by Capt. Charles C. Healey of Mounted Police Squad,Chicago, Ill. 

“The Need for Training Schools for Educating Humane Workers,” 
by R. H. Murray, Secretary of The Nova Scotia Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty, Halifax, N. S. 

“The Financial Support Due Anti-Cruelty Societies,” by Rev. 
William DeLoss Love, PhD. President of the Connecticut Humane 
Society, Hartford, Conn. 

‘The Need for Slaughter-House Reform,” by Dr. Albert Leffingwell, 
ex-President The American Humane Association, Author of ‘American 
Meat” and other books, Aurora, New York. 

“The Practical Value of Bird Protection,’’ by Mr. William Dutcher, 
President, National Association of Audubon Societies, New York City. 


‘““Humane Progress in the Far Northwest,’’ by Miss May Krueger, 
Secretary, The King County Humane Society, Seattle, Washington. 

“Report of Naples S. P. C. A., Italy,’’ by Mrs. Charles Fuller Power. 

““Work-Horse Parades and New York Women’s League,’”’ by Mrs. 
Mary S. Sage, ‘representing N. Y. Women’s League, New York City. 

“International Bird Protection,’’ by Miss Marshall Saunders, Chair- 
man of Committee on Bird Protection, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

“The Excessive Exploitation of Rabies,’’ by Mrs. Caroline Earle 
White, President, Women’s S. P. C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Report on Humane Conditions in Japan,’’ by T. Hiroi, Japan 
S. P. C. A., Azabu, Tokio. 

“The Need of Humane Education in Church and School,”’ by Mrs. 
Mary F. Lovell, Associate Editor Journal of Zoophily, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘‘Humane Conditions in Norway,” by Karl Schiorn,Tonsberg, Norway. 

“Report of ‘Svalen’ Society for Birds and Other Animals,” by 
Lieut. Colonel L. Mehrn, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

‘‘Memorial on Wounded War Horses,’’ by Miss Georgiana Kendall, 
New York City, and also brief paper on ‘‘Side-Discharging Coal Carts.” 

There are also important papers from France, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, the Argentine Republic and other foreign 
countries. 


Exhibition of Humane Inventions and Devices 


One of the most interesting features of the Washington Humane 
Conference will be found in the ‘'First International Humane Ex- 
hibition,’’ which will be held in the New United States National Mu- 
seum Building, in rooms adjacent to the auditorium where the sessions 
of the Conference will be held. Curiously enough no one has thought 
to have an exhibition of this kind before and yet there are large 
numbers of inventions and devices, as well as other articles, which 
are well worthy of a public exhibition. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has had men working for months on the model of a newly invented 
humane stock car which is being prepared expressly for this exhibition. 
Humane crates for carrying poultry will also be exhibited, as well as 
dog and cat kennels, animal foods, and inventions for the humane 
street-feeding of horses. Mr. W. D. Quimby, Director of the Boston 
Work-Horse Parade Association, is expected to put on exhibition 
his models of humane harnesses, and model veterinary ambulances are 
also promised, as well as ambulances for small animals. The Kinnell 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsfield, Mass., will exhibit its remark- 
ably successful device to prevent horses from slipping in winter. 
Thousands of horses are permanently injured for lack of the use of some 
such invention. Models of drinking fountains are to be shown from 
San Francisco and New York City, also fire-escape inventions from 
the former place. Attention will be given to the desirability of brakes 
for wagons and in order to save horses in going down hill, and a spring 
device to help in starting wagons. Models of lethal chambers for the 
humane destruction of small animals are expected from New York, 
Philadelphia and Albany. 

Unfortunately, it is only too true that the United States is some 
thirty years behind most of the rest of the world in its slaughter-house 
methods. England is self-confessedly behind the Continent of Europe 
in this direction but has better conveniences than we have. Even 
Constantinople has better provisions in this direction than the United 
States. In this country animals are slaughtered in private abattoirs. 
In many cases these are small, filthy and ill-conducted. In Germany, 
for instance, all slaughtering must be done in public municipal slaugh- 
ter-houses, always under the inspection of government inspectors. 
These buildings are large, well-lighted and sanitary to the last degree, 
with cement loom. They are built of concrete, stone and iron. ost 
of our slaughter-houses are built of wood and become offensive and a 
public menace, as they are soaked with blood, refuse and bacteria. It is 
proposed to show humane killing devices from various foreign coun- 
tries as well as illustrations showing what slaughter-houses ought 
tobe. The American Humane Association will ask Congress to have 
a Committee appointed to investigate slaughter-house conditions 
both in this country and abroad and make suggestions for improved 
legislation. 


Special Display Illustrating Bull-Fighting 


Representatives from Spanish-speaking countries intend to present 
an important display connected with bull-fighting and the campaign 
which is now being waged against it. This will include various 
pamphlet publications, bull-ring exhibits, photographs and bound 
memorials. 

Societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals throughout the 
United States are sending exhibits consisting of annual reports, photo- 
graphs, blanks used in office work and implements of various descrip- 
tions used in the abuse of animals. An anti-cruelty map of the United 
States will be shown, indicating by different colored pins the location 
of anti-cruelty societies throughout the country. 

Many foreign societies have already sent reports, and the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in England, has sent 
three boxes of exhibits containing publications, humane killing instru- 
ments and various important contributions of historical value. 
Humane lantern slides are also promised from London, Naples, San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York and other places. 
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Receptions and other Features 

A reception will be given to the members 
of the Conference at the home of Mrs. John 
B. Henderson, ‘‘Boundary Castle,’’ corner 
13th street and Florida avenue, on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, October 12. An afternoon 
tea will be given by Mrs. Amzi L. Barber, at 
the ‘‘Belmont,” on Friday afternoon, October 
14. A general public meeting will be held on 
Monday evening, October 10, in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, which accommodates some 
twenty-five hundred persons. Distinguished 
speakers are promised for this occasion and it 
is expected that President Taft will be present. 
Two mornings during the week will be left 
free for sight-seeing, and on Thursday even- 
ing a complimentary dinner will be tendered 
to the foreign delegates by The American 
Humane Association, which will be open to 
members of the Conference. Washington is 
a city of great historical interest and the 
immense collections of the Government mu- 
seums are well worthy of inspection. This 
Humane Conference is attracting attention 
throughout the world and promises to bea 
very important event. 


CAPTIVE ANIMALS 


A menagerie of beasts and birds means a 
collection of captured walking and flying crea- 
tures taken from their natural modes of life, 
deprived permanently of such modes, and 
suffering more or less in consequence. The 
bird, used to the freedom of forest and air, is 
imprisoned in the most limited quarters. Its 
plumage there is never as fresh and glossy as 
in its natural state. It does not live as long. 
The captive life of the many specimens brought 
from the tropics is very short, especially of the 
smaller and more delicate species. 

Bears, lions, tigers, deer, wolves, and all 
other animals like liberty and freedom of 
range as wellas man. In the menagerie they 
are deprived of it. The air they breathe is 
often fetid and impure. To the burrowing 
animal, earth is as much a necessity and com- 
fort as a comfortable bed is to us. The cap- 
tured burrower is often kept on a hard board 
floor, which, in its restless misery to get into 
its native earth, it scratches and wears away 
in cavities inches in depth. 

Monkeys by the thousand die prematurely 
of consumption, because forced to live in a 
climate too cold and damp for them, and no 
amount of artificial heat can supply the ele- 
ment to which they have been accustomed in 
the air of their native tropic groves and 
jungles. Seals are kept in tanks of fresh 
water, when salt water is their natural ele- 
ment. Their captive lives are always short. 

There is no form of organized life but is a 
part and belonging to the locality and latitude 
where in its wild state it is born. The polar 
bear is a natural belonging of the Arctic 
regions. The monkey is a belonging and out- 
growth of tropical conditions. When either 
of these is taken from climes native to them, 
and out of which they do not voluntarily 
wander, pain is inflicted on them. 

Go to the cheap ‘“‘museums” now so plen- 
tiful, and regard the bedraggled plumage and 
apparent sickly condition of many of the 
birds, natives of distant climes, imprisoned 
there. You see them but for an hour. Re- 
turn in a few months and you will not find 
them. What has become of them? They 
have died, and their places are supplied by 

“others likewise slowly dying. The procession 
of captives so to suffer and die prematurely 
never ceases moving into these places. 


PRENTICE MULFORD. 


ANIMALS OUT OF PLACE 


A certain man, in order to inculcate in his 
children a feeling of kindness and tenderness 
toward animals, provided them with many 

ts to care for. There was a cage of mourn- 
ing doves, one of starlings, and still another of 
bullfinches. In a wired inclosure in the back 


yard were squirrels, and in adjoining pens 


Beasts of the Field 


©, this is the law of the Maker: though it’s long been a useless plea; 
“As pou habe done it unto these so habe pou done to Me.” 


The Father Who art in Heaven made man and He shaped the land 


To bring forth fruit. 


But who made the brute 


That is tortured on every hand? 
Unfettered beasts of the jungles, their beds of the fragrant fern, 
Wake to hopeless rage in steel clad cage, 
Do Your lessons their keepers learn? 
They die without ever learning, for hippodromes hold a charm; 
Men play ugly parts in breaking hearts, 
Shall the beasts thus come to harm? 


Did You, O wise Creator, shape the bull for the gruesome ring 
To glut the thirst of Your men accursed, 
While the death of the bull we sing? 
And the horse, a kindly creature, was he formed by Your Great Hand 
To be gored to death as he pleads for breath 


In the Montezuma land? 


And did You devise the burro? that patient and humble steed? 
In days that are done he carried Your Son, 
When in most wearisome need. 
And did You dream he’d be burdened with loads of a monstrous size? 
He has no speech with which to beseech 
Save his questioning, pain-struck eyes. 


We know that You made the surgeon who cuts with his scalpel, nice, 
The faithful dog that’s strapped like a log, 


O, woeful the sacrifice ! 


But who, O, who made this comrade? His torture Your wondrous plan? 
The skies, above, hold no truer love 
Than the dog’s for his master, man. 


Do You wait, O mighty Ruler, in a love for us unspent? 
Do beasts all know more than men below 
Of Your ways and their wonderment? 
Were they sent to teach us kindness? Then their day has been too long ; 
And heinous our sin to our humble kin— 
O brutal has been the wrong! 


3B have sought the problem iu cities; J have asked of the deserts’ breese ; 
The answer comes: ‘‘ Bou habe done unto Me, just as pou'’be done to these.”’ 


KATHERINE FALL PETTEY in Outdoor Life. 


rabbits and hares. There was also a dog 
chained most of the time to his kennel. 

One day there came upon the scene a real 
lover of animals, one whose heart was wrung 
at the sight of the poor imprisoned creatures 
and who felt that she must speak out. At the 
risk of giving offense to her host, she did so, 
and was laughed at for her pains. When she 
returned home, however, she sent to the 
family an article treating at some length the 
subject of man’s inhumanity to his ‘‘little 
brothers and sisters in furs and feathers.” 

The oldest boy was converted by it, and 
pleaded with his father to set the pets free. 
“It is cruel,’’ he declared, ‘‘to take away their 
freedom. Just think, this paper says that in 
some of the States it is against the law to cage 
an eagle!” 

“But we can’t set the rabbits and squirrels 
free,’’ was the pos “they would spoil every- 
thing in the garden.” 


“Then kill them. Would you not rather 
die than to be put behind iron bars for the 
rest of your life?’ 

The lad had his way eventually, and all the 
birds and wild animals were either taken out 
into the country and liberated or humanely 
killed. The dog, whichcould not be let loose be- 
cause he destroyed things, was sent to a friend’s 
ranch, where he could roam about at his will. 

Thus the home which had once contained 
so many “‘animals out of place’ was reformed, 
and all because of one individual’s adherence 
to principle. Doubtless many other visitors 
there had had their hearts wrung by the sight of 
the caged ‘‘pets;”” but only one had courage to 
give utterance to her thoughts. Let us take 
a lesson from this; and when we are tempted 
to remain silent in the presence of wrongs to 
animals, speak out as we should for those 
that cannot speak for themselves. 

MARGARET BIRD. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 


“TI will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.” 


M. S. P. C. A. on our badges means “Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


Seventy-seven thousand, nine hundred and seventy-one 
branches of our Parent Band of Mercy, with more 
than two million members, have been formed since the 
movement started in America in 1882. hink what an 
immeasurable influence for good they have already ex- 
erted in less than a generation! 


We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of ‘‘How to Form Bands of 
Mercy”’ and other publications; also without 
cost, to every person who forms a Band of 
Mercy, obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both to the pledge, 
and sends us the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post office address (town 
and state) of the president who has been 
duly elected: 


1. Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one 


year. 

2. Annual Report of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society and Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

3. Mr. Angell’s ‘“‘Address to the Boston Public 
Schools,” ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 
and “Relations of Animals That Can Speak to Those 
That are Dumb.” 

4. “Does it Pay?”—an account of one Band of 
Mercy. 

5. Copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

6. The “‘Humane Manual,” and ‘‘Exercises for Teach- 
ers and Pupils,”’ used on Humane Day in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. 

7. Fifteen ‘‘Humane Education Leaflets,”’ containing 
pictures and selected stories and poems. 

8. For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of juvenile temperance organizations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be 
presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl, fourteen years old, can form 
a Band without cost, and receive what we offer above. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings 

1.—Sing Band of Mer H song or hymn, and repeat the 
pledge together. (See ‘‘Melodies.”’) - 

2.—Remarks by President and reading of report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. ene Ret may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES 


They are very handsome—a white star on a blue 
ground, with gilt letters and border. We sell the large 
size for two cents each and the small size for one cent 
each, postpaid, in quantities of five or more. 

See last page for prices of other Band of Mercy 
supplies, or send for free illustrated catalogue. 


“PATRICK HENRY” 
For Our Dumb Animals 


TAMING EAGLES 


The fiercest birds are undoubtedly eagles, 
but they are as responsive to kind treatment 
as any other species of bird. ‘‘Patrick Henry,” 
whose picture I am sending you, is a notable 
case proving my assertion to be correct. He 
is as gentle as a kitten and has the freedom of 
the shop. Still he has his preferences which 
do not seem to be in proportion to the treat- 
ment he receives. With the photographer he 
utterly refused all intimacy, but a most ram- 
pageous little girl who pulls him about in a 
toy wagon with her doll is his special friend. 
Though Wilhelmina—that is the doll—does 
not take up much room I am sorry to have to 
say that Pat manifests a decided preference 
for a ride in solitary grandeur and many are 
the scuffles before Wilhelmina is accorded a 
place in the—what do you call it—tonneau 
of the vehicle. Even then she has to be slied 
in sort of deftly or Pat will chuck her out en 
route. 

Tommy, as I call the little girl, feeds Mr. 
P. Henry on most anything she happens to 
have. He has been known to eat half a 
banana, two chocolates and the core of an 
apple without any after ill effects. But his 
chief delight is fish of a size to be conveniently 
‘dropped down him,” as Tommy calls it. 
Tommy is short for Cornelia. It rhymes 
better with what she does. : 

PROF. W. J. HOXIE, 

Savannah, Ga. 


NEEDS OF THE CAT 

The cat needs a good meal twice or three 
times a day. Kittens should be fed at least 
four times a day. The cat needs to have 
fresh water where she can always get at it. 
She ought to have fresh milk at least once a 
day. She needs a good clean, warm, dry bed. 
She wants somebody to love her. 

No child can practise cruelty towards any 
living creature without doing himself far 
greater harm, yet in the majority of homes 
we hear, ‘“‘Don’t hurt the cat, she will scratch 
you,”’ instead of “Don’t hurt the cat, for she 
feels the pain as you would.”’ Not a word is 
said as to the rights of the animal or the moral 
harm sustained by the child. 

Cats are not endowed with the proverbial 
“nine lives,’ able to exist anywhere, under 
any conditions, as many people would like to 
have it believed, but are very sensitive, delicate 
creatures, depending wholly upon a good home 
and care for their comfort and health. 


THE SCHOOL-BELLS 


September sets them swinging, 
In every belfry ringing, 

East, west and south and north, 
And, hot-foot after knowledge, 
Away to school and college 

The youngsters sally forth. 


God bless their sunny faces! 
The house an empty place is. 
The stillness fairly groans. 
As off their heels go clicking, 
The clocks set up a ticking, 
In maddening monotones. 


Tick! tick! so loud it smites us. 
The impish iterance frights us. 
Tick! tick! (was that a mouse?) 
What frolic and what laughter, 
But now, from base to rafter, 
Rang through this silent house. 


That ticking, loud, insistent, 
Says, “Is the time so distant 
When east, west, south and north, 
Hot-foot to life’s great college, 
To taste the Tree of Knowledge, 
The children will go forth?” 


LINDA S. HIBNER, 
in Youth's Companion. 


HUMANE ACT OF THREE GIRLS 


A Boston correspondent sends us this letter 
which he recently received, telling how three 
little girls conducted an animal rescue league 
all by themselves: 

Friend Harry: 

Today three of us girls chloroformed a little kitten. 
It had no home and was suffering very badly so we 
decided to put an end to its misery. We bought 
five cents’ worth of chloroform, soaked a handker- 
chief with it, and put the cat in a wooden box. 
We covered the box with four covers, and on the 
covers we put a box of fruit. This was to prevent 
the cat from jumping out. After waiting for ten 
minutes we wanted to open the box to see if the 
kitten was alive. 

The question was, who was going to open the 
box? It wasmyturn. The girls said that when a 
cat is under drug it will jump at you and bite you. 
We all were pale at that moment. Where do you 
think the girls were when I took off the covers? 
Katy was on the table, and Edith was across the 
street waiting for me to take the cat out. We dug 
a grave in the field in back of us, and we buried it. 
It is now resting in peace. and I am glad I buried it. 

Your friend, 


PEARL CAMPBELL. 


Miss Evelyn Van Wart, who died recently 
in London, provided in her will for the 
maintenance of her cats and horses. She 
authorized her trustees to pay one hundred 
dollars a year for the care and keep of each 
cat, and directed that her horses should be 
provided for or mercifully destroyed, stating 
that she did not wish them sold for any 
harder work than that to which they had 
been accustomed. 
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CALLING THE COWS 
The evening sky is all aglow. 
The sunlight falls in last caress 
Upon the hills and seems to press 
A parting kiss. The poplars throw 
Their lengthening shadows on the grass. 
Bearing their clover-gathered store 
Belated bees now homeward pass; 
The stir and heat of day are o’er. 
But on the evening calm I hear 
A bell-like summons ringing clear, 
““Co’ Boss! Co’ Boss!” 


An answering note comes faintly back, 

The tinkle of a distant bell; 

From rocky slope and leafy dell 
Following many a well-worn track, 
The meek-eyed cows come down and pass 

Yonder to the milking sheds, 
Cropping the sweet and dewy grass 

Fragrant with bending clover heads 
In calm contentment, one and all 
Obedient to the evening call, 

“Co’ Boss! Co’ Boss!’’ 


The drowsy bell is heard no more. 
The birds and beasts have gone to rest 
Seeking on Nature’s loving breast 
The balm she ever holds in store. 
One by one the peaceful stars 
God’s acolytes, illume the sky, 
And still I lean upon the bars 
And muse on happy days gone by 
When I, as evening’s mantle fell 
Called home the cows from hill and dell. 
“Co’ Boss! Co’ Boss!’’ 


C. H. STONE, in The Vermonter. 


WHAT THE BRONCHO SAID 


I did not know what they wished, and 
they never told me. I am a horse, and the 
horse has been for ages the servant of man, 
and one of the most easily trained and man- 
aged of all animals. But they insist that I 
am different from the rest of my kind. And 
so they must ‘‘bust’”’ me. The other day I 
was brought out into a ring before a crowd 
of brutal men and women. In the throng I 
noticed one man in particular, a man who 
wore things—blinders, I suppose—over his 
eyes, and had prominent teeth. They called 
him Teddy. Well, they brought me out 
before the crowd, and a beast of a man tried 
to ride me. I was not angry, but I was 
frightened out of my horse wits. I was 
nervous, excited, and worse than all, puzzled 
and perplexed. The man tried to get on my 
back. I heard them talking about a fight, 
and so I gave them one, supposing that that 
was what they wished. The man acted as 
though he were my enemy. Was I to blame 
for treating him so? There was a fight, and 
Iwon. The man could not stay on my back. 
After a hard struggle I threw him. 

Then some one cried: ‘Bulldog him!” 
I did not know what was meant, but I soon 
found out. While I was held fast by two or 
three men, another man reached over another 
horse, caught hold of my ear and bit through 
it. The idea, I learned, was to make me sub- 
missive. They tell me that I ‘‘shivered,’’ and 
I guess I did. Certainly the pain was great. 
But it did not make me submissive. For 
when the man tried a second time I ran 
into a fence and through a gate, and thus 
upset him again. But how my ear did hurt! 
For that, however, no one seemed to care, 
not even the man with blinders in the stand. 
I was only a broncho, and so it did not matter. 
To this hour I have no idea as to what was 
desired of me. All I know is that the day 
was hot, the ground hard and parched, the 
crowd noisy and cruel, and that I was fright- 
ened, excited and bewildered. Oh, yes, I 
know, too, that my ear is very sore and pain- 
ful. I have heard that in other parts of the 
country there are societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. But there does not 
seem to be any such organization in Cheyenne. 
Perhaps people who belong to them are molly- 
coddles. If I am a brute, what is the man 
who bit my ear?—Indianapolis News. 


.AN AUSTRALIAN PONY 


AND ITS THREE-YEAR-OLD RIDER 


FROM FAR AUSTRALIA 
Girl Sends Picture of Pony and Donation to 
Angell Memorial Building 


St. Davitts, Busselton, 9th April, "10. 
Dear Sir: 

I am thirteen years old, and live in Western 
Australia. I went to America with father 
and mother when I was six, but cannot 
remember much about it. I am sending you 
two dollars for the Angell Memorial Building, 
and hope you will soon get all the money you 
require to build it. 

ne of my aunts in America sends me Our 
Dumb Animals every month; I enjoy reading 
it very much. I love animals; we have a 
dear little pony called Dot. 
Yours truly, 


MAY CAMMILLERI. 


PASSING OF BLINDERS IN GERMANY 


Our English contemporary, the Animals’ 
Friend, says that the horses of Hamburg have 
reason to congratulate themselves. Blinkers 
now are allowed there only if they stand well 
away from the horse’s eyes. The number of 
towns in which blinkers are being done away 
with is steadily on the increase. Berlin was 
the first to start the reform by abolishing 
them altogether, through the influence of Von 
Borries, chief of the police. Dusseldorf, Os- 
trowo, Aachen, Konigsberg and Cassel fol- 
lowed. In Darmstadt they are allowed only 
when found necessary, and now in Hamburg 
only if wide open. In many cases these 
‘“‘blinkers” become veritable ‘‘squinters,”’ as 
they allow the horse to look only straight in 
front instead of all around, as he naturally 
would. Formerly no one outside the Animal 
Protection Societies cared at all about the 
troubles of the horse, and they were powerless. 
Since, however, Berlin made a start there are 
many cases to show that horses can be driven 
safely without blinkers. We now only want 
energetic workers to extend the movement. 


Kindness brings its own reward. 


BATH TUB FOR MULES 

We have been receiving so many complaints 
about the cruel treatment of mules in mines— 
abuses that take place where it is almost im- 
possible to secure evidence for prosecution— 
that we welcome the news of an innovation 
by the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, and 
gladly reprint this account from Popular 
Mechanics: 

A huge concrete bath tub, forty feet long 
and a few inches more than four feet deep, 
has been installed in the Henry colliery. of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, at Plains, 
Pa., for the accommodation of the mine mules. 

This unique mine improvement is built at 
the entrance of the mule barn. The long- 
eared beasts are pretty tired when they con- 
clude the day’s work, but when they strike 
the bath, all fatigue disappears, and they 
rush in, crowding one another for the deepest 
place in the tub. 

Directly over it runs a perforated pipe, 
and when the mules have disported them- 
selves in the water in the tub, the shower 
bath is turned on. The speed with which 
a mine mule will hurry to the barn when 
the day’s work is over is proverbial, yet, with 
all their desire to get the second meal of the 
day, they have to be driven out of the bath 
by force. One old fellow is said to take such 
delight that no amount of coaxing will get 
him to leave the tub until he has had at 
least ten minutes of the fun. Others will not 
leave the tub until the shower is turned on, 
and it seems that this feature is the most 
enjoyable. Some of them, the mine foreman 
says, will look at the attendants longingly, 
and then swing their heads appealingly toward 
the spray pipe until some one turns it on. 

The bath is expected to prolong the vigor 
and vitality of the mules. The driver boys 
are the only workers in the mine who are 
not absolutely in sympathy with the innova- 
tion, the bath keeping them in the mine ten 
or fifteen minutes longer than before, yet the 
enjoyment of their dumb charges seems even 
to offset this inconvenience to a great extent. 
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THE SHADOW AND THE SHRINE 


God’s Shoulder, and not ours, is under all 

The bane and burdens; 

God’s Ear, and not man’s, hearkens to each call; 
God's Breast beneath His creatures lies—they fall 
Upon His Pity, and pangs are still His guerdons. 
Our humble and hopeless friends 

The faithful horses, 

Did we but mark the mercy of grand ends— 

The clue of Grace that through dim deeps ascends— 
Have behind them the curve of cosmic forces. 

God suffers in and with them, Christ’s pierced Hand 
Holds these as surely as the sea and land. 


God’s butchered beasts, though we may know it not 
Are His affliction; 

Life flows from God, despite each bitter blot, 
Christ plants His Calvary on the damnéd spot, 
And there unseals great fountains’ benediction. 

We shall not fully guess 

One sorrow’s meaning, 

But we are certain it may not be less; 

It gathers God in its dark loveliness, 

And from it comes at last a glorious gleaning. 
What are our crosses, what is unquenched thirst, 
When God drinks pain most and is wounded first? 


God’s Presence, and not evil, enclasps us all 
Unto His Bosom— 

Hallows the bridal and beautifies the pall; 
Yea, He who steers the planet enfolds the stall, 
The grave of anguish is His brightest blossom. 
God guards and blesseth still 

Our helpless horses, 

Among the shameful shambles and dread ill; 
They cannot wander outside His loving Will, 
And open His kindness at celestial sources. 
We see just here and there a little part, 

But the whole world lies in God’s broken Heart. 


Yet man, who leaves a woe he might redress 
Wounds the creation 
Thereby and God who shareth our distress; 
For we are knit in one, care and caress 
Alike together work for God’s foundation. 
Unheeded is no hair, 
Unprized no sparrow 
That it may fall save on the Passion fair; 
The tomb, the torture, is to heaven a stair, 
And wrong may nowise make those portals narrow. 
That bleeding wound unwatched, that strangled 
sigh, 
Bid stoop the stars and all eternity draw nigh, 
F. W. ORDE WARD, in Animal World. 
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How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... a“) 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp., 

2.50 


Exercises for Teachers and 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, 2 cents for the whole, or 2.00 “ “ 

Band of Mercy ‘Card of Membership ... cde: 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, "30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold- 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink-stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, small, one cent 
each; large. 5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents each. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. Special prices on large 
orders to be shipped by freight or express. 
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